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Tus nobleman is the nephew of that illustrious statesman, Charles James 
Fox, and the son of Stephen, the ‘second Lord: Holland: : ‘His’ mother was 
Lady Mary Fitzpatrick, a daughter of the Earl of Upper Ossory: He was born 
at Winterslow House in Wiltshire, on the 2Ist of’ January, 1773. His 
infancy was distinguished by’a singular coincidence of important events. 
When only twelve months old the family residence was destroyed by fire, 
and his preservation ‘was entirely owing to the intrepidity of his mother, 
who, regardless of her personal safety, and absorbed by solicitude for the 
safety of her infant, made her way to the nursery, and succeeded in remov- 
ing him from his perilous situation. Most providentially, this heroic action 
was the salvation of her own life as well as of that of fer child; for it after- 
wards appeared, that had she sought any other way of escape than that to 
which her ‘maternal solicitude’ directed’ her, ‘she ‘must inevitably have 
perished. On’ the first of July of the same year, (1774,) died Henry, the 
first Lord Holland. ‘His lady’ survived him but ‘three weeks; and in the 
following November, the eldest son, the father of the subject of this memoir, 
expired, after holding his title for four months only. The charge of the 
early education of his lordship’s children ‘was shared with the widow, by 
her brother Fitzpatrick, Earl of Upper Ossory, and on him the sole charge 
shortly devolved; for in the year 1778, they were left orphans by the premature 
death of this accomplished and admirable lady. The subject of this sketch 
was placed at a small school, whence he was removed to Eton, and there laid 
the foundation of his future personal and political friendship with Lord 
Carlisle, Mr. Canning, Mr. Frere, and others. In the year 1790, his lord- 
ship quitted Eton for Oxford, where he completed his studies at Christ 
Church, and on coming of age, two years after, took his seat in the house 
of lords, though he did not then enter on his parliamentary career. Being 
furnished by his uncle with letters of introduction to the various courts of 
Europe, he visited Copenhagen, France, and Switzerland, and was present 
when Louis the Sixteenth accepted the constitution, after his attempt to 
leave the country, and his seizure at Varennes. 

A long residence in that then distracted country, however, becoming 
perilous, he returned home, and in March, 1793, again embarked at Ports- 
mouth, on board the Juno frigate, commanded by Captain, afterwards 
Sir Samuel Hood, for Corunna: the Spanish admiral, Gravina, who fell at 
Trafalgar, was his fellow-passenger, and ever after a warm friend. With 
the exception of Catalonia and Valencia, Lord Holland then visited the 
whole of Spain; making the language, the habits of its various people, its 
literature, and government, the objects of his study: nor can we reasonably 
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doubt that the misrule, disorder, and reg i brought before his view, in this 
and subsequent visits, tended in no slight degree to strengthen him in those 
principles of freedom, of which he has ever since been the decided friend 
and advocate. From Spain he passed into Italy, living for some time with 
Lord Wycombe, the elder brother of the Marquis of Lansdowne, at 
Florence; and in 1796 returned to England. 

In the year 1797, his lordship was united to Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Vassall, Esq., a lady of exquisite beauty, congenial 
taste, talents, and acquirements; and in consequence of his marriage, he 
assumed the name of Vassall. 

On the 5th of January, 1798, he entered upon his parliamentary career, 
which he commenced by condemning the policy of the war into which 
Mr. Pitt had plunged the country. His maiden speech was on the second 
reading of the assessed tax bill, brought in by ministers avowedly to sup- 
port the war. Lord Grenville was at that time secretary of state, and 
Lord Holland replied to his defence of the bill. The country had then 
been nearly five years engaged in war, during which period, its condition, 
as his he contended, had grown worse and worse. He was therefore 
decidedly against the concession of any further omy. many until a change of 
men oe measures had taken place. By voting these enormous supplies, 


he maintained, that they were only adding fuel to the fire which must con- 
sume themselves. He accused the ministers of having trepanned the 
country into war. They had stated that the war was not likely to be of 
long continuance, nor an expensive contest. At one time the people were 
told that twenty-five millions would be sufficient, and within half a year 
half as much more was called for. ‘‘ Ministers now affect to be greatly 
alarmed,” said his lordship, ‘‘ lest the French should come upon our coast 


—God avert the calamity! But will this bill prevent them? Ministers 
have constantly raised the hopes of the people, and as constantly dis- 
appointed them. They went to war, to prevent the ning of the 
Scheldt !—have they succeeded? They then said a great deal about pro- 
tecting our allies ?—have they protected any? None of these things are 
done, although upwards of two hundred millions are expended, and the 
constitution of the country, in many of its parts, totally subverted. If you 
would have the vigorous co-operation of the people, restore to them the 
constitution, and give them a ministry in which they can confide; nothing 
else can retrieve you. They will not assist a ministry that is appointed by 
court intrigue; they will not confide in those who are falsely called the 
representatives of the people, many of whom they know to be nominated 
by the members of this House, and therefore it is impossible they should 
speak the voice of the people.” 

In the final discussion of the same measure, Lord Holland made his 
second speech, in reply to further observations on the part of Lord Grenville. 
The latter had charged him with a wish to change the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, and with having denounced it as unfit for 
a rational people to live under. But against this misrepresentation, his 
lordship protested. ‘‘ He had not said a word against the constitution. 
He would never speak ill of the dead! The genuine constitution of 
England had every excellence that could endear it to a free people; but, 
alas! it was no longer in existence. What he wanted, and he thought he 
had expressed himself in clear language, was, to revive that constitution, in 
its purity; and the means was, not by any innovating course, but by 
restoring to the € a just representation in parliament. In doing 


this, he had no hesitation in saying, that: the species of reform that — 
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had been accurately described in another place, met with his perfect 
concurrence. / 

Not long after this, the Duke of Bedford moved a vote of censure against 
the cabinet, which was warmly supported by Lord Holland, who described 
the calamities and distresses of the country to be so great, and the dangers 
which menaced it, from the present war, to be of such number and mag- 
nitude, that he was astonished how any one could be thoughtless or san- 
guine enough to imagine that there was the smallest hope of a successful 
issue, particularly under the administration of those whose rashness first 
brought the nation into the war, and whose impotence and incapacity had 
rendered the war, more than any other, shameful and disastrous. ‘‘ Lofty 
declamation, without energy,” said his lordship,—‘ boastful eloquence, 
without vigour—cunning, without wisdom—feeble efforts, or temporizing 
expedients—will never rescue this country from the dangers which press 
upon it from all parts.” 

Again adverting to the profligate manner in which ministers squandered 
the public money by subsidizing foreign powers, Lord Holland thus pro- 
ceeded : 

“* My lords! it is impossible but you must remember that, at the 
beginning of every session, the minister has said to parliament—‘ There are 
your expenses for the year ;’ and that, invariably and constantly, the sum 
has been doubled before the end of the session. This is called ‘ an unfore- 
seen accident.’ Subsidies were unexpectedly found to be necessary, and 
the ordinary mode of supply was departed from. These were as unlucky 
and as wrong as all the other parts of the minister’s politics; and here too 
they plead error. But can they say that they were not cautioned against 
those subsidies? Were they not forewarned, at the time, that the sub- 
sidized powers would desert the alliance, and that the treasures of the 
nation would be squandered in vain? I will not dwell upon the desertion 
of Prussia, said his lordship, because this is an old affair, and indeed was 
from the beginning so obvious, that it must be familiar to your lordships ; 
but Austria was subsidized, and Sardinia was subsidized, to carry on 
the war. Holland did not desire our interference; but they all began 
sm carried on the war, merely because this country persuaded them 
to do so.” 

In 1799, Mr. Pitt and his associates brought in a bill to suspend, for the 
fourth time, the habeas corpus act, and carried it through both houses by a 
great majority. Lord Holland, however, after opposing it manfully in its 
progress through the upper house,-finding his efforts unavailing, recurred to 
his privilege as a peer of parliament, and entered his protest upon the 
journals. From this period, his lordship was accustomed to take a leading 
= in discussing all the great questions which came before the house. 

hen the income tax was proposed, he pointed out many imperfections in 
the bill that was introduced for levying it, particularly its inequality— 
hereditary fortunes and life annuities being placed exactly on the same footing. 
He also considered the public faith as in some measure violated by the tax 
on funded property, and on this occasion quoted an apposite example from 
the conduct of the French government, which, having agreed to deliver up 
certain subjects of the crown of Portugal, in compliance with a recent 
engagement to the court of Madrid, sent off the prisoners to Barcelona, but 
at the same time despatched a frigate after them, observing, ** We released 
you as Spanish allies—we now capture you as Portuguese.” 

It was not long after this, that Mr. Pitt retired from his post; and 
Mr. Addington being called to the helm, an opportunity was seized of 
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negociating with France, which terminated in the peace of Amiens. Lord 
Holland, whose health had suffered greatly from the premature decease of 
his eldest son, (Stephen Fox,) now embraced the opportunity of retiring to 
‘the Continent, and fixed upon Spain for his residence, on account of its 
salubrious climate. The various changes occasioned by the French revo- 
lution, had, at this time, rendered the Continent a new world, which Lord 
Holland was anxious to explore; and availing himself of the short interval 
of peace, he proceeded to Paris, where he had shortly the satisfaction of 
being joined by Mr. Fox, the main object of whose visit was, ostensibly, the 
collecting of materials for his historical work. 

Quitting France, he proceeded to Spain, and, taking up his abode at 
Barcelona, with Lady Holland and his family, his lordship applied himself 
with much success to the study of Spanish literature ; and on his return 
home, after a lapse of nearly three years, gave to the public, as the fruit of 
his studies, the lives of Lopez de Vega, and Guilhen de Castro, ‘‘ once,” 
as he beautifully expresses it, ‘‘ the pride and glory of Spaniards, who, in 
their literary, as in their political achievements, have, by a singular fatality, 
discovered regions, and opened mines, to benefit their neighbours and their 
rivals, and to enrich every nation of Europe but their own.” 

When the court of Madrid was threatened to be involved in the cala- 
mities of war, Lord Holland hastened to the capital, and, having obtained 
the necessary passports for leaving the kingdom, he set out on the 14th of 
November, 1804, in company with Mr. Frere, secretary to the British em- 
bassy, and arrived at Lisbon on the 10th of December, where he prolonged 
his stay during the winter months, and returned to Holland House early in 
the ensuing spring. His lordship now advocated the political principles he 
had previously avowed, with increased zeal. 

During the Fox and Grenville administration, Lord Holland took office 
as lord privy seal, and consequently shared the fate of the rest of the mem- 
bers of that short-lived cabinet, which did not long survive the death of 
Mr. Fox: on his dismissal from office, he returned to the opposition benches. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader, that the Grenville administra- 
tion was broken up by the “No Popery” cry, his Majesty George the 
Third having taken alarm at the proposition of Lords Grenville and Howick, 
to do that for the Catholics of Ireland, which the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Peel have since done ! 

Lord Holland’s liberal principles have always rendered him a great 
favourite with the Protestant dissenters. Accordingly, he has generally 
been their organ in the House of Peers. In 1811, when Lord Sidmouth 
proposed to introduce a bill for the purpose of amending the Toleration 
Act, he was chosen to present to their Lordships’ house, the petition of the 
three denominations of the London dissenters againstjit. The alarm which 
was excited throughout the kingdom by the first mention of ‘Lord Sid- 
mouth’s proposal to meddle with the rights and privileges of the dissenters, 
it is not forgotten, produced such a mass of petitions, that both houses of 
parliament were deluged by them; insomuch, that when Lord Holland 
rose to address the house on the second reading of the bill, he was literally 
hemmed in with the piles of parchment committed to his charge, so that it 
was with no little difficulty he rose from his seat. His lordship’s appear- 
ance was somewhat ludicrous, being surrounded with petitions; but, 
though the occasion produced extraordinary excitement, yet he spoke 
with less velocity, and more distinctness, than is usual with him. The 
subject was quite congenial to the noble lord’s feelings, and his advocacy 
of the rights of dissenters was singularly eloquent and effective. 
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The fall of Napoleon gave peace to the continent of Europe ; and in the 
year 1814, the allied sovereigns visited this country. Lord Holland 
received, through the medium of the Duchess of Oldenburgh, a message 
from the Emperor Alexander, intimating his wish for an interview. The 
day appointed for this was the 11th of June, at half-past five o’clock, when 
his lordship proceeded, in company with Lords Grey, Grenville, and 
Erskine, to the Pulteney Hotel, Piccadilly, where they were received very 
graciously by the Emperor, who entered into a long and interesting con- 
versation with them, chiefly on political subjects, as connected with the 
party in opposition. In the autumn of the same year, Lord Holland 
visited the continent, and, after spending a few weeks at Paris, went by 
the Simplon, Milan, Bologna, and Florence, to Rome, where he remained 
for the winter. At the approach of spring, he proceeded to Naples, where 
he had an opportunity of seeing much of the unfortunate Murat, who was 
then on the point of entering upon his desperate enterprise, to the north of 
Italy. Leaving Naples, his lordship travelled homewards, making his route 
through Rome, Florence, Venice, and the Tyrol, Munich, and Frankfort, 
to Brussels. 

It was during Lord Holland’s residence at Naples, that an incident 
occurred, which is deserving of mention here. His lordship, who was 
accompanied on his tour by the Duke of Bedford and Lord Conyngham, 
was, together with these two noblemen, presented to the King of Naples, 
(Joachim Murat,) in the latter end of February, 1815. In the course of 
conversation, his Neapolitan majesty informed them, that the Emperor of 
Russia, who had no constitution at home, was for giving new ones to every 
country in Europe, and asked his illustrious visitors what they thought 
upon the subject. Lord Holland promptly replied, ‘‘ Constitutions, sire, 
cannot be given—they must be the growth of time.” In the course of a 
few hours, the Duke San Theodore, who had been previously known to 
Lord Holland as Neapolitan ambassador at Madrid, called upon him, and 
stated, that King Joachim had quoted his lordship, as giving him advice 
not to call his estates, or establish any constitution, although he had 
already pledged himself so to do. Lord Holland declared that he had 
been misunderstood, and disclaimed the interpretation which his majesty 
had put upon his words ; and at the duke’s request, his lordship drew up, 
in the form of a letter, his views upon this subject. The original draft 
fell into the hands of the Austrian government, having been seized upon 
the person of a gentleman bearing despatches from Joachim to Lord 
William Bentinck, and was quickly magnified into treasonable importance. 
In consequence of the gross misstatements which were currently circulated 
on the occasion, Lord Holland was compelled, in self-defence, to print 
what he had written, which he did under the title of “‘ A Letter to a 
Neapolitan Nobleman,” and distributed it among his friends. It is sin- 
gular, that, after sinking into oblivion, this letter should have, very 
recently, again been publicly referred to, and in a manner likely to create 
misconception as to its contents. It is a plain and manly application of 
the principles of a freeman to his conception of the constitutional wants 
of a foreign state groaning under feudal institutions, bearing wholly on 
the formation of new political regulations, and without the slightest 
reference to the correction of long-established abuses in any existing king- 
dom. But the whole of this curious affair affords striking proof, if any, 
indeed, were wanting, of the distance at which the continental governments 
were then left by the people of England, in point of liberal principles and 
political science in general. 
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» In. 1816, when the bill to legalize the detention of Napoleon Buona- 
» a8 @ prisoner of war, was brought before the House of Lords, Lord 
raised his voice against it; not, it would seem, from any political 
motive, for he was not countenanced in his opinion by the party with 
which he usually acted. Though his lordship wished to aid the natives 
of the Peninsula, and preserve them from becoming the slaves of imperial 
and imperious France, yet, when the despot who threatened the world with 
the terror of his arms was fallen from his high estate, the noble lord advo- 
cated a more generous treatment than Napoleon received from the agents 
of the government at St. Helena. His motion, however, for papers con- 
nected with this subject, was, in 1817, lost by a large majority. 
Nevertheless, until death relieved the prisoner, his lordship never ceased 
to deprecate, what he deemed the unwarrantable conduct of government 
towards him. And while the noble lord was vehemently exposing, in the 
senate, the pettiness of treatment and personal inconveniences to which 
Napoleon was subjected, it is highly creditable to Lady Holland, that she 
‘was silently employed in bestowing those thousand little attentions which 
her sex alone aul devise and minister. Her ladyship employed herself 
in forwarding to Saint Helena books, journals, and many apparently 
trifling articles of domestic comfort, and in this way she contributed to 
alleviate the captivity of the vanquished Emperor. The latter felt grateful 
for those little attentions, and in testimony of his gratitude, the magnificent 
box, with the invaluable antique gem which enriches its lid, formerly con- 
signed by Pope Pius the Sixth to Napoleon’s possession, on the signing of 
the treaty of Tolentino, was, under the happier influence of grateful feeling, 
again conveyed by the latter to Lady Holland, with these words, in his 
own hand-writing—‘ L’Empereur Napoleon a Lady Holland, temoignage 
de satisfaction et d’estime.” Lord Holland has illustrated this memorial 
in the following Latin and English lines : 





























“ Hane iterum egregie pietatis premia gemmam, 
Victori intact& misit ab urbe Pius ; 
Hanc tibi dat meritam — Dux, et captus, et exsul, 
Quod sola es casus ausa levare suos.” \ 


“This gem, twice destined to reward 

The deeds of generous pity, 

Braschi gave him, whose conquering sword 
Paes Rome’s imperial city. 

He, exiled, fallen, the prey the jest, 
Of mean, unmanly foes, 

Grants it to you, oh! just bequest, 
Who felt and soothed his woes.” 





Passing over some years of Lord Holland’s political course, which were not 
marked by any events which demand a mention in this sketch, we find him, 
in the beginning of the year 1828, eclipsing the lustre of his former career, 
by his memorable efforts in the cause of civil and religious liberty. When 
the Protestant dissenters came to the determination of applying to parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, they eolected Lord 
Holland as the fittest person to advocate their claims in the upper house. 
His Lordship accordingly undertook the conduct of the measure through 
the house, and, in the execution of his engagement, took so comprehensive 
and enlightened a view of the whole matter, of the exclusive statutes in 
question, founded upon them a train of argument so constitutional and 
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conclusive, and drew inferences so honest and direct, as to convince the 
judgments and secure the acquiescence of a large majority. 
It was on Thursday, April 17th, 1828, that Holland ‘moved the 
order of the day for the second reading of the bill for repealing the Cor- 

tion and Test Acts ; which being done, his lordship rose, and spoke to 
the following effect : 

“I have now, my lords, to propose the second reading of that bill, — 
which, as I observed when it went through its first stage, is anxious] 
expected by large, loyal, and respectable classes of the community: a bi 
solicited by numerous petitions to both houses of parliament, amounting, 
exclusive of those laid upon the table this day, to no less than eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one : a bill which has been brought up from the commons 
of the United Kingdom, and recommended to your adoption, in the shape 
in which it now stands, by a vote of that branch of the legislature almost 
unanimous. 

*«* Your lordships well know, that if you give this measure a second read- 
ing, you sanction its principle ; in other words, you thereby express your 
conviction, that it is just, expedient, or necessary, and perhaps all, to abro- 
gate the sacramental test as a qualification for civil and temporal office, and 
to substitute for it a simple and plain declaration, that the powers conferred 
by ‘such office shall not be employed to weaken, injure, or disturb the 
church established by law. Such is the principle of the bill : and although 
this measure, or measures of this nature, were, during the last century, fre- 
quently proposed in another place, and even more frequently agitated, and 
discussed in pamphlets, public meetings, and, I believe, I may add, pulpits; 
yet the principle was never distinctly brought under the consideration of 
this house of parliament since the period when our great deliverer, William 
the Third, recommended the adoption of the very measure now proposed, in 
some memorable words, to which I shall probably have occasion .to advert 
in the course of these proceedings. It is indeed well known, that George 
the First, at the period of his accession, was, as well as his ministers, 
anxious to introduce some measure of this description, and a clause for the 
purpose was actually proposed to be inserted in “‘ A Bill for strengthening 
the Protestant succession,”—but in a way so indirect and ludicrous, that 
we cannot wonder it was rejected. 

“‘ With that exception, no such proposal has been made to this house 
since the period of the Revolution : and I think it a fortunate and auspi- 
cious circumstance, that, up to the time at which | am speaking, no opi- 
nion directly hostile to the measure I recommend, has ever been expressed 
to a British house of lords. Here, then, is a bill, which, having glided 
smoothly through all those perilous passes which proved so fatal to its pre- 
decessor, has safely arrived at this 


“« Region, mild of air, serene, and calm,” 


where, until this day, not a breath of adverse wind has blown upon it— 


“* Semperque innubilus ether 
Integit et largé diffuso lumine ridet.” 


‘* My lords, I hail the omen : I consider it auspicious, both as to place 
and season. Happy indeed will it be for this house, creditable to this par- 
liament, and glorious to the reign in which we live, if future historians shall 
have to record, that an act of mercy, which alike broke asunder the chains 
of the crown and the fetters of the people, was as obviously and undeniably 
the result of deliberate wisdom and dispassionate justice, as the laws impos- 
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ing those chains and fetters had been obviously and undeniably the offspring 
of en fear, suspicion, and alarm.” 

Holland then proceeded to a history of the passing of these acts, 
which he accompanied with an explanation of the actual state of the coun- 
try in regard to matters of policy and religious parties, which indicated the 
most profound acquaintance with the subject before him. ‘The general 
design of the Corporation act was to effect a purpose possibly salutary, pos- 
sibly necessary, but certainly of a temporary nature. Many of its provi- 
sions have expired, others are repealed ; and in those points, as in others, 
it forms a complete contrast to the Test act, and is as much at variance 
with it in its original design, history, and principle.” 

Dismissing the Corporation, his lordship proceeded to the passing of the 
Test act, which, he said, sprung from a deep-rooted suspicion, in the public, 
of the possessor of, and a yet deeper of the presumptive heir to, the crown. 
It was wrested from the king, (Charles the Second,) who had recourse to 
every subterfuge to avoid it. The money bill was actually withheld until 
the crown had given its consent to the Test act. It was, in truth, a stigma, 
perhaps well merited, but a stigma fixed on the reigning prince and his 
family ; and it was known and felt to be an invasion of what had always 
been the true, ancient, and lawful prerogative of the crown. It followed 
the declaration of indulgence—it arose out of cabals, irritation, and violence 
scarcely paralleled in our history. His lordship thus proceeded: ‘‘ But why 
do I argue such a point? Read the act: look to the ingredients of the 
drug—look to the label upon it, and doubt, if you can, what disorder it 
was intended to remedy. What say the title and the preamble? Do they 
say, the act is directed against Protestant dissenters ? that it is to enforce 
conformity ? to secure the crown? to form a bulwark for the church? to 
strengthen the alliance between church and state? &c. No, not a word 
of all this. It is “to prevent the danger arising from popish recusants, 
and for quieting the minds of his Majesty’s subjects.” After dwelling at 
some length in proof and illustration of the objects which the framers of the 
bill had in view, his lordship proceeded : 

“* This is the key to the whole transaction ; and the Test act was conse- 
quently passed to guard against a popish prince and a popish successor, 
then, to all appearance, an inevitable inconvenience. But all such dangers 
have now vanished. We have happily got rid of the Stuarts: they, and 
the dangers they menaced, are buried and gone with all the Capulets. We 
have no dread of a popish prince, or popish successor; we have neither : 
the thing is impossible, and the provisions then devised against its conse- 
quences are now clearly unnecessary and inapplicable. Our laws secure 
us a protestant prince, and a protestant succession ; and even with regard 
to our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, the danger, if any, of their admis- 
sion to their rights, is otherwise amply provided against. I will not dwell 
on the terrible penalties inflicted by the Test act, not only for non-com- 
pliance, but for mere neglect of its provisions. My lords, they are terrible 
—loss and incapacity of office, incapacity of inheriting legacies, of acting 
as guardians or executors, and fines to an enormous amount ; punishments, 
in short, equivalent almost to civil death and outlawry itself. 

** What I have endeavoured to prove is—that the original intention and 
present effect of this act are at variance ; that the principles from which it 
sprung are almost the reverse of those which its continuance on the statute 
book sanctions, and on which its supporters defend that continuance. 
The act meant to protect, assist, and co-operate with Protestant dis- 
senters—it now oppresses or degrades them. It was directed against 
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Roman Catholics only—they are now excluded by the operation of 
other acts.” 
Lord Holland next proceeded to point out how the Test act interfered 
with the prerogative of the crown:—* What,” said his lordship, “is this pre- 
tive, but the right of the prince on the throne to call for the services 
of all his liege subjects, and the right of rewarding them for the honest and 
zealous discharge of those services? And what power more grateful to a 
generous mind, more congenial to the feelings of a prince of the house of 
Brunswick, or more conducive to the real benefit of the community? Why, 
then, are such portions of our fellow-subjects to be debarred from the honour 
of serving a monarch to whom they are attached, and why are we to with- 
hold from him the prerogative of rewarding them ? 
“ Reward, 
The part of heaven in kings ; for punishment 
Is hangman’s work, and drudgery for devils.” Dryden. 


It is that noble and godlike prerogative which this iniquitous, impious, and 
unnecessary law, in principle, seeks to disfigure and abridge. The prin- 
ciple it would establish is this—that a man’s religion, not his character, his 

ents, or his actions, fit him for office, or entitle him to reward. The 
lesson it teaches is this—that the gratitude of the state shall be limited to 
those with whom it agrees in religion—not extended to those on whom it 
depends for support, or from whom it derives strength and prosperity— 
that the zeal, the labour, the devotions of the subject shall be checked, if 
he cannot, on matters purely speculative and abstract, either agree, or 
affect to agree, with certain dogmas and theories of authority.” So suc- 
cessful were these glorious efforts, on the part of his lordship, that the bill 
was read a third time, passed, and received the royal assent on the 29th of 
April, 1828. 

Having dwelt at so great a length on these most characteristic passages in 
Lord Holland's history, we must hasten to conclude this memoir by merely 
recording, that his efforts in the cause of civil and religious liberty were 
renewed with equal success in favour of the Catholics, and of the great 
measure of Parliamentary Reform. 

Here, then, we take howe of his lordship’s parliamentary career, pre- 
suming that we have traced it in a way sufficiently minute, through a 
period of almost forty years, to enable every reader to judge for himself of 
the noble lord’s principles as a statesman, his accurate knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of his country, his love of freedom, and inflexible 
attachment to the cause of civil and religious liberty. Educated in the 
school of his immortal uncle—a man whose genius has cast so brilliant a 
lustre on England—his whole political life bears testimony to his profi- 
ciency as a pupil, and how much he has — by the lessons of his 
instructor, The liberal principles early implanted in his mind have been 
strengthened and invigorated by study, and the experience acquired by an 
intercourse with the world, at home and abroad. He is a scholar, without 
the least taint of pedantry; and he possesses all the superiority of talent, 
and goodness of heart, which command esteem and inspire affection. 
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ON THE NATURE AND ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF PHYSICS, 
IN CORRECTING THB FALSE IMPRESSIONS RECEIVED THROUGH 
THE SENSES. 


In two former articles we have endeavoured to enumerate, in a general manner, the 
advantages deriving to individuals and to society, from the study of physics. In the 
prosecution of this object, we instanced, in passing, the tendency of such a study to 
correct the fallacious impressions transmitted to the mind through the medium of the 
senses. It is our purpose, in the present essay, to proseoute this subject somewhat more 
at large, and to shew, by some illustration, both how we are deceived in our sensations, 
and how such fallacies are corrected by a sound philosophy. 

Man, in every period of life and in every state of society, receives his sensations from 
external phenomena.—TInanimate as well as animated being is constantly presenting cer- 
tain appearances, which have a mysterious influence on the sentient powers of man. The 
majority of mankind are satisfied with the reception of the impressions which these phe- 
nomena cause, without inquiring into the agency by which they are regulated ; in this 
respect they are distinguished from the natural philosopher. 

Causes, in every meaning of the word except the metaphysical one, are beyond our 
powers of analysis ; we may approximate to a knowledge of them, but we cannot tho- 
roughly ascertain them. Nearly all the appearances in nature may be resolved into the 
production of motion, and we are capable of ascertaining its laws, but we cannot discover 
its origin. We may, indeed, resolve all causes into the will and power of an ultimate 
Being ; but there is a link between the will of this Being, and the laws of nature, which 
our researches fail to supply. 

If we examine, on the other hand, the influence of these appearances on ourselves, we 
are led to the same result. The sun shines, and it produces in us sensations which we 
call light and heat. Now, we may trace the action of a solar ray from one effect to an- 
other, until we have ascertained that it impinges upon a small fibre of the eye, called the 
optic nerve. By this nerve an effect is carried to the brain, and a sensation is produced, 
but we can neither determine how the nerve can conduct an impression to the brain, or 
how the brain can act upon those parts of the human constitution which are the seats of 
sensation. 

There are, then, boundaries to our inquiry, not arising from any want of continuity 
between cause and effect, but from the imperfect nature of our reason. To trace, with 
continuity, causes to the ultimate Cause of all, requires an order of mind higher than that 
possessed by man. We must satisfy ourselves with a knowledge of the laws which 
govern appearances, and this is one of the ultimate objects proposed by the natural 


osopher. 

The word Jaw, as applied to natural objects, is evidently used in a sense somewhat 
different from its common acceptation. Applied to inanimate nature, it must be under- 
stood as a fixed immutable process of action, the rule by which any appearance is 
produced. 

Now, how are these laws to be determined? Sometimes we may discover them by 
observation. Thus, by narrowly watching the times, circumstances, and conditions under 
which a body presents certain phenomena, we may ascertain the causes of those pheno- 
mena, and by a knowledge of the causes we may deduce the law or laws by which that 
body is governed. 

But we more commonly endeavour to ascertain the laws of nature by experiment, in 
which we give activity to causes over which we have a positive control, and, by the 
results that are produced, deduce the laws by which they are governed. 

Thus we observe lightning as an atmospheric appearance, but no observation upon it, 
or upon the phenomena which attend it, can give us any certain information as to its 
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nature, much less the laws of that species of matter by which this particular phenomenon 
is produced. We see that it resembles the passage of a luminous fluid from one cloud 
to another, or to the earth; that the clouds are unusually low; and that it not unfrequently 
produces devastating effects when it reaches the earth. But these are facts that can never 
lead us to a knowledge of its cause. But we discover, or fancy that we discover, a great 
analogy between the appearance of lightning, and the discharge of accumulated elec- 
tricity, and it is possible that there may be an identity of origin. To prove whether this 
be or be not the case, we will endeavour to bring the electricity of the atmosphere, if it be 
electricity that produces lightning, under our control, and submit it to experiment. We 
consequently raise into the air a body which will conduct the fluid to any spot that we 
please, so that it may exert an influence upon those instruments by which we test the 
presence of electricity. The results answer our expectations, and we discover that elec- 
tricity is the cause of the phenomenon. But from that knowledge of the electric fluid 
which we have obtained by other experiments, we are certain that luminous effects are 
never produced by electricity unless it is in motion, and then only when it is passing 
from one medium into another. We have also ascertained that electricity is never put 
in motion except when the electric equilibrium is destroyed ; that is, when one part of a 
body is in a state different from.some other part, or when one body is in a condition 
opposite to that of some contiguous body. If either of these conditions be produced, 
electricity will be put in motion by the union of the two sides, by a substance that is 
capable of conducting it. 

Having discovered that electricity is present when lightning is seen, we are now led to 
deduce that lightning is produced by the spontaneous discharge of the electricity of the 
clouds. 

To the man who has not thus learned to interrogate nature, the universe is a riddle, 
and the confusion of his ideas is promoted by the deceptions to which he is subject by 
the erroneous impressions of his senses, Not only is he unable to estimate the agency by 
which phenomena are produced, but he is labouring under the disadvantage of an erro- 
neous perception of the appearances around him. It seems hard to doubt the testimony 
of our senses ; yet they are constantly deceiving us. We do not mean that our impres- 
sions are habitually fallacious, but that they are incapacitated, from the circumstances 
under which they act, to give accurate information. In attempting to discover the causes 
of phenomena, we discover the errors under which we perceive the phenomena them- 
selves, and are thus able to correct the erroneous impressions which are conducted to our 
minds by the senses. 

We have already shewn how we may ascertain the causes of phenomena, and it is 
now our business to shew how our senses deceive us in conveying false impressions of 
external appearances. The organ may be quite capable of conveying with accuracy the 
impression it receives, but there may be errors connected with external causes, and these 
it cannot detect. There may, also, be certain conditions under which it may, from its 
very construction, be unable to convey an impression, and it may be susceptible of 
derangements which exert an influence over the character of the sensations that it is instru- 
mental in producing. Now, all these causes of error do really exist, and deserve to be 
examined more at large. 

All our organs of sense, excepting the eye, are limited in their conveyance of external 
phenomena. To the influence of appearances on the eye, there is no natural boundary. 
Regions, from which imagination has scarcely dared to anticipate an idea, have made 
their impressions upon it ; no body is too distant or too near, too large or too small, to 
affect it. With the aids which science and art have produced, it has investigated almost 
the ultimate minuteness of bodies, and the largest masses are not too extensive to affect 
this delicate organ. The eye being the principal medium through which we receive our 
impression of external objects, it is not surprising that it is most susceptible of deception, 
—and the fact will explain why the majority of our illustrations are drawn from the 
visual sensations. 
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There are but few phenomena that are not presented to us under circumstances which 
require correction. An appearance does not generally result from an individual cause, but 
is modified by other causes, and sometimes completely changed. As the senses are 
ene aes ae Sapiens correct the errors which influence 

Of the truth of this statement we might adduce innumerable exam- 
p35 ot nella ah 

The earth appears to all who inhabit it a stationary body in the centre of the universe. 
Around it the celestial sphere is apparently moving once in twenty-four hours, carrying 
with it all the heavenly bodies, which seemjto be permanently fixed in the deep conca- 
vity. But a few minute observations on the relative positions of the planets prove that 
they are not permanently fixed. These bodies have a motion independent of the diurnal 
motion, and that motion is found by further observations to be confined within a certain 
zone called the ecliptic. But as soon as we have assured ourselves of this, we begin to 
have some doubt of the truth of our first impression, that the celestial sphere has a diur- 
nal revolution round the earth. The further we extend our observations, the more per- 
manent are our doubts. WE discover that all the stars are not situated at the same dis- 
tance from the earth, and that they have not always the same apparent motion. Now, it 
is evident that we can only conceive of the celestial sphere as in a state of revolution, by 
supposing the bodies to be immoveably fixed in it; the relative motion of the planets, 
therefore, connected with the circumstance of their not always having the same apparent 
motion, proves that the apparent diurnal revolution is not a real motion, and that we 
must seek some better explanation. 

Only one other cause can be given, and’we are compelled to admit that the earth must 
be the revolving body, however inconsistent the supposition may be with all our former 
notions. We will now take this admitted fact as an element in our future astronomical 
calculations, and if we find the phenomena to agree in circumstances and in time with 
the results of our calculations, we may consider every such fulfilled prediction as a proof 
of the truth of the supposition. Now, this is actually the case, and such is the nature of 
the evidence by which the diurnal revolution of the earth is demonstrated. 

Again, light, in passing through glass, as well as many other substances, is bent out of 
a straight course, or is refracted. One of the most striking instances of the inadequacy 
of our senses to correct the errors discovered by physical science, and of the con- 
sequently erroneous impressions made by them, is the phenomenon of refraction. 
The atmosphere has, like glass, the power of bending light from its rectilinear direction ; 
and it is a law in optics, that an object is seen in the direction of the visual ray at the 
moment it enters the eye, whatever its previous course may have been. Now, as the 
atmosphere intervenes between the eye of every spectator and the heavenly bodies, no 
celestial object is seen from the earth in its real position. The atmosphere is, in fact, an 
aerial ocean encircling the earth, and, as air possesses the property of compressibility, the 
lower portions of the atmosphere must be more dense than the superincumbent. Light 
has, in its passage to the earth, to pass through a succession of aerial strata, increasing in 
density downwards. In moving through these strata, light is bent into a curve, which 
causes all bodies to appear higher than they really are. For this reason, the sun and all 
the heavenly bodies appear to have risen when they are actually below the horizon, and 
to be above the horizon when they have really set. 

But refraction also distorts objects that are seen under its influence. The sun appears 
to be round in the zenith and oval in the horizon, the horizontal diameter being greater 
than the vertical, and the lower limb more flattened than the upper. This distortion of 
ee en eeey ee RES ‘ts hee Leds egg 
the horizon. 

The same effects, though not 20 large in ammount, aze produced in the pesnige of light 
from all terrestrial objects, so that we are viewing all things subject to an error of position 
and form, by which the vision is imposed upon, having no power in itself to correct the 
errors. 
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The phenomenon of mirage is intimately connected with that of refraction, It is a 
spectral representation in the atmosphere of a terrestrial body, and, although seldom seen, 
has been a source of superstition in every age of the world. Sir David Brewster, in his 
work on natural magic, has mentioned several cases in which the phenomenon of mirage 
has been observed ; we may mention one or two as examples of the causes from which 
they proceed. 

The Brocken, one of the Hartz mountains, rises to the height of about 3300 feet above 
the level of the sea, and has always been the site of spectral appearances. M. Hane 
has, unfortunately for the lovers of the marvellous, enabled the natural philosopher to 
divest this site of the supernatural—of all that kind of interest with which it has been so 
long invested. He had been for some time anxious to witness the phenomenon, and had 
frequently ascended the mountain without success. On the 23rd of May, 1797, he was 
early on the summit of the mountain, waiting the sun-rise. About 4 o’clock, the lumi. 
nary made its appearance above the horizon, and about a quarter of an hour afterwards 
he observed on a cloud, in the direction opposite to that in which the sun rose, a giganiic 
spectral figure, which mimicked his own gestures. Another person soon after joined 
M. Hane, when a second colossal spectre made its appearance; and then a third, though 
there were only two persons on the mountain. 

The spectre of the Brocken was evidently produced by the projection of the shadow 
of the two persons upon the clouds, by the horizontal rays of the sun, The appear- 
ance of the third figure was, no doubt, produced by the duplication of one of the figures, 
on account of the unequal refraction of the atmosphere. 

In 1798, Dr. Vince observed, at Ramsgate, the top-mast of a ship, approaching the 
shore, just rising above the horizon. Immediately above it, in the sky, there appeared 
an inverted image of the whole ship, and above that an erect image of the same object, 
the image of the sea being distinctly visible between them. As the real ship came into 
view, the erect image gradually disappeared, though both the images were perceptible 
after the ship had risen above the horizon, 

From the explanation already given of refraction, it is easy to determine how a single 
upright image of a vessel below the horizon might become visible, but it may not be so 
evident how the inverted image is produced. This is caused by the crossing of the rays 
before they reach the eye; that is, rays from the hulk of the vessel being bent into a 
curved line by refraction, and those from the top-mast being also curved, and the two 
crossing each other before they reach the eye, an inverted image of the object is 


We might enumerate instances, almost without number, of the appearance of ships in 
the air, with all the prophetic warnings which the observers have appended to them, but 
it ‘is not necessary to increase examples. It is well known, that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, these phenomena were registered by the prophets of ill, as fore- 
warnings of some direful judgments that were soon to affect a nation, or the human race 
in general. It is impossible to read these records of the past, without pitying the weak~ 
ness, or reprobating the deceit, which thus imposed upon the credulity of man, By such 
means, the natural inquisitiveness of the human mind has been repressed, and the whole- 
some food of the thought has been converted into a virulent poison; and in this con- 
dition of things consisted the darkness of the middle ages. 

Another instance in which we are deeeived is in the constitution of light itself, 
and in the colour of bodies. Our unassisted senses would determine light to be 
a homogeneous substance, and the colour of bodies an inherent property. We. haye 
already stated that light, in passing through glass, as well as many other substances, is ~ 
bent out of a straight course, or, in other words, is refracted. But, if a ray of light be 
admitted into a dark room, and be made to fall upon the plane surface of a piece of 
glass in the form of a prism, it is not only bent upwards, but is also divided into rays 
having seven distinct colours, These colours are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
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orange, and red. Under any other conditions, a spot of white light is formed. By this 
experiment, therefore, we discover that solar light is composed of rays having seven dis. 
tinct colours, and that we have been deceived in considering it a homogeneous substance 
having but one colour. 

' When this discovery has been made, we very naturally inquire, whether these rays 
have precisely the same Properties, and produce the same effects. Thus, from what we 
know of solar light, we imagine it to be always attended by a considerable development 
of heat. This heat may be equally divided among the rays of the spectrum, or it may 
be centered in some one particular ray. For aught that we know, they may all have dif- 
ferent properties, and it is equally possible that the removal of one of the rays might so 
destroy the solar heat, as to cause light to produce the most bitter cold. No real informa- 
tion, however, as to causes, can be acquired by speculation ; we must resort to experiment, 
if we would know the cause of solar heat. Let us place the ball of a thermometer suc- 
cessively in each of the differently coloured rays of the spectrum. By this simple expe- 
riment, we discover that the temperature is more raised in the red ray than in any other, 
and in the violet ray least ; between these two extremes, there is a decreasing elevation 
from the red to the violet. Light is, therefore, not only compound, but its component 
rays have different calorific powers. Nor does this at all depend upon the illuminating 
powers of the rays,—for the yellow is the most brilliant part of the spectrum, and at the 
extremity of the red the brilliancy is least. 

But it is possible that solar light may have rays which are invisible to the eye. We 
know that heat is frequently developed where there is no light, and it may be so with 
regard to solar light, An experiment will prove the truth of the supposition. If the 
bulb of a thermometer be placed a little beyond the red ray, the mercury will rise to a 
greater height than when in the ray itself. Beyond this point the thermometer is also 
affected, though the influence gradually diminishes. And hence it appears, that the 
greatest calorific effect of solar light arises from an invisible ray. 

It may be said that these are not fair instances of deceptions. It is true, that nearly, 
all natural phenomena deceive us in the same way ; that is, we. are only able to guess of 
the constitution and properties of bodies, without experiment. But as a variety of opi- 
nions, founded on some perceptible property, may be entertained concerning every body, 
and as only one opinion can be true, it is evident that we may be prompted by our 
senses to entertain an erroneous opinion of external phenomena. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in this phenomenon we are deceived by our sense of sight, since, from its 
unassisted agency, we could only have imagined light to be a homogeneous substance, 
having a white colour, and being equally connected throughout with a certain amount of 
radiant caloric. With such an impression, it is not singular that we should imagine 
colour to be an inherent property of bodies. But this error must have been removed 
from the mind, by the remarks which have been already made, for whenever the 
prismatic spectrum is thrown on a body, the several tints of the spectrum are dis- 
tinctly shown, without in the slightest degree blending with what may be called its 
natural colour. 

We have hitherto confined our observations to the deceptions to which the eye is sub- 
ject, in its examinations of nature. Although our other senses cannot be imposed upon 
so extensively as the eye, by external phenomena, yet they are all susceptible of erro- 
neous impressions. The sense of taste is in a great degree influenced by the particular 
condition of the sense of smell, and in numerous ways the sense of touch is imposed 
upon. The ear, also, is capable of deception, and is frequently deceived by atmospheric 
or local causes over which we have no control, and the impression of which the organ 
of hearing cannot correct. 

Sound is a sensation produced by the communication of a certain motion excited in 
ponderable matter by the agency of a conducting body. The kind of sensation resulting 
from a vibrating body depends upon the nature of the medium by which the effect is to 
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be conducted to the ear. Some of the gases transmit sound more rapidly than others, 
and the intensity of the tone produced from the same body will also vary according to 
the nature of the gas, 

It has often been observed, that sounds are much more distinct and powerful during 
the night than in the day, which has been attributed to the repose of the animal creation. 
Poets have, in all ages, made the remarkable stillness of the hours of rest a subject of 
song, and have given expression to the solemn feelings of superstition to which the calm 
universally gives rise :-— 

It is the hour, when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour, when‘lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word. Byron. 


This remarkable stillness of the night, and the distinctness with which any casual 
sound may be heard, arises from the equality of the atmospheric temperature. During 
the day the air is very unequally heated, and there are constant successions of heated 
strata that are rising, and of cold ones that are descending. This inequality of temper- 
ature gives rise to an inequality of density, which prevents the easy transfer of the vibra- 
tions produced by the sounding body. But during the night, when the density of the 
atmosphere is rendered more uniform by the equal distribution of heat, a less interrupted 
wave is the result, which gives a greater distinctness to the sound. 

It is well known to travellers, that in high mountainous districts sound is greatly dimi- 
nished in intensity. On the summit of Mont Blanc, according to Saussure, the report 
of a pistol is less than that of a cracker at common elevations. This peculiar calmness 
of mountain situations, which adds so much to the feelings of the sublime that pervade 
the soul when we tread these lofty and romantic solitudes, is to be attributed to a phy- 
sical cause. It is not chiefly because the bustle of the manufacturer or the lowing of the 
oxen is not there, but it almost entirely owes its origin to the rarefied state of the atmo- 
sphere. This may be proved by placing a vibrating body under a receiver, and then 
gradually exhausting the air; for as the rarefaction proceeds, the sound will be less and 
less distinctly heard. 

We might proceed without end, in citing instances of deception arising from the 
erroneous impressions of natural phenomena conveyed to the mind by the senses. From 
the few instances which have been cited, it is evident that the unassisted senses are fre- 
quently incapable of giving us any accurate information concerning the natural pheno- 
mena by which we are surrounded, but, on the other hand, they often lead us into error; 
yet all our sensations, and from these our epinions are deduced, result from the agency 
of appearances that are without us. Through the impressions thus received, uncorrected 
by philosophy, the superstitious feelings of our nature are excited and encouraged. 

We are not, however, on this account, to disparage the testimony of our senses, though 
it is necessary that we should receive the impressions they convey with care, if not with 
suspicion. The conditions under which natural causes act, and the manner in which 
the organs are impressed, should be considered, and thus we may be prevented from 
over-rating the agency of the senses. In the phenomena we have examined, the senses 
are not the causes of the deception, but the agents by which the deceptions are conveyed 
to the mind. To correct these errors is one of the objects of natural philosophy, and its 
capability of doing it is no s!ight advantage. Thus, in the phenomenon of refraction, we 
are deceived because the eye is unable to detect the erroneous manner in which the 
appearance is transmitted to the organ of sight. By experiment we discover, that, in 
passing through a fluid medium, the rays of light are refracted, and hence we infer that 
they must suffer the same effect in passing through the atmosphere. The eye might have 
been fixed for ever on the heavenly bodies, without discovering that their apparent 
was not their real place; and we should still have imagined the heavens to have had 
a diurnal revolution round the earth, had we entirely depended on the testimony of 
our senses, 
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Tt must not be supposed that we insinuate, in these remarks, an incapacity in the 
organs of sense for the purposes which they were intended to perform. Such a senti- 
ment would be in the highest degree derogatory of the exquisite skill displayed in the 
construction of our animal parts, and their adaptation to the noblest purposes of our 
nature. The organs of sense are quite adequate to the purposes of man, in the supply 
of all his physical wants; and if we are susceptible of deception from natural appear- 
ances, it is only in those cases where no bodily injury can accrue ; and it might even be 
said, that the very existence of a capability of deception is, when discovered in a single 
instance, calculated to excite the improvable reason by which we are distinguished. In 
the formation of animals, it has been an object with the Creator, to construct a perfect 
organization for sensation, suited to the being and habits of the animal. This statement 
is equally true of man; but at the same time, the Creator has had regard to his intellec- 
tual character. The human eye is furnished with no organization by which it can cor- 
rect the phenomenon of refraction. Bat this error in vision is not, in any instance, detri- 
mental to the physical condition of man, nor would he have been acquainted with the 
fact, had he not been in possession of reason. That reason led him to an investigation 
of the earth and the worlds around him, and that investigation led him to the discovery 
of the fact. With similar wisdom and benevolence of design, fishes are endowed with 
some organization by which they can correct the error of refraction, as evidently 
appears from the facility with which they catch insects that are flying just above the 
surface of the water. 

If there be one statement more distinctly developed in nature than another, it is that 
the characteristic sensations of an animal are arranged to suit its constitution and habits. 
This may be proved by a reference to one or two different classes of animals. 

Take, as an instance, the animals belonging to the genus Felis. It is pretty well 
known that the majority of these animals hunt their prey by night, and that they have an 
organization of the eye by which they are capable of seeing with a very small amount 
of light. This has been attributed to the oval form of their eyes, but erroneously, for 
some of the animals who are able to see, when our organ of vision is unaffected, have a 
circular pupil, while others have a capability of altering the form of the eye according to 
the intensity of the light. The lion has circular eyes, but it generally hunts its prey by 
night. The Angora cat has the power of changing the form of its eye : when it is exposed 
to light of small intensity, it is nearly circular, and becomes more and more elliptical as 
the light increases, and is almost lineal when exposed to the full rays of the sun. The 
tiger, also, is capable of changing the form of its eyes from an oval to a circular shape, 
and that altogether independent of the intensity of light, being chiefly affected by mentaj 
impressions. It does not, therefore, appear that the division of the genus Felis into noc- 
turnal and diurnal animals, founded on the shape of their eyes, is at all consistent with 
the habits of the species, and we must seek some other cause for the explanation of their 
peculiar facility in seeing with light of very small intensity. 

For this purpose they have a construction of the eye adapted to collect all the scat 
tered rays of light, however feeble their intensity may be. They are thus able to accu- 
mulate the diffused rays, and apply them to the object of sight, when our organ of vision 
is quite unaffected. 

We find another illustration to our remark, in the construction of the eye of birds. 
The most'€vident and remarkable circumstance in the constitution of birds, is their great 
facility of motion. Had they been formed with their great rapidity of flight, without 
capability of seeing with distinctness at both small and great distances, the construction 
adapting them for rapid motion would have been dangerous as well as useless. But 
they are capable of this sight at different distances, having the power of discerning objects 
that are at the point of their beak, as well as at a great distance. No species of birds 
possess these varied powers more remarkably than some of the accipitres, for it is well 
known that flights of the vultures, or of the eagles, will descend directly upon a carcass, 
from heights where, to the human eye, they appear as indistinct clouds. 
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The eyes of birds are furnished with two peculiarities of construction. In order that 
they may see objects that are very near, their eyes are furnished with a broad circular 
rim, which confines the action of the muscles, and thus elongates the axis. That they 
may see objects that are very distant, the eye is supplied with an additional muscle, 
called the marsupium, by which they can draw the crystalline lens farther from the cor- 
nea. By these two contrivances, which are entirely under the control of the will, they 
can adapt the eye to any degree of nearness or of distance. 

It would be interesting to compare the facilities of motion and sight, possessed by differ- 
ent birds, and were we to do so, we should find that those which have the greatest velocity 
of motion, have also the greatest acuteness of sight. The accipitres, which have the 
most elevated flight, have also the most perfect vision. These birds, in their lofty 
flight, rise into an atmosphere of less refraction, arising from the rarefied state of the 
atmosphere ; and to provide for this, the eye contains a larger quantity of aqueous 
humour than is possessed by other birds. 

In both these instances, the eye, as an organ of sensation, is adapted to the particular 
habits of the animal, nor is this fact less remarkably developed in the eyes of insects. 
Generally speaking, the cornea of insects are made up of an infinite number of small 
transparent horny lenses, which have no external motion. There are, however, some 
exceptions to this rule. Among them, we might mention the eye of the monoculus 
apus, In some insects we can trace the adaptation of the particular form of the eye 
to the habits of the animal; in others we cannot, for want of a sufficient acquaintance 
with their constitution or enemies. One of the most remarkable instances of delicacy 
of construction in this organ, is found in the insect we have just mentioned. The 
monoculus apus is about the size of a flea, and is common in our ditches, and other 
standing water, It derived its name from the supposition that it had only one eye: 
for, on account of the smallness of the head, both the eyes, which are situated in the 
middle of the forehead, seem to be united. Each eye is composed of a number of 


smooth bright hemispheres, each of which has a separate motion, produced by the action 
of a collection of delicate muscles—a most beautiful arrangement, and contrived, no 


doubt, for the purpose of enabling it to avoid the enemies by which it is surrounded. 
(To be continued.) 


A DAY AT ‘ST. ALBAN'S. 


From whence arises that mysterious tie which so intimately connects our affections and 
sympathies with the past ? How is it that we turn from the excitement of the great drama 
acting around us, from the contemplation of power still unimpaired, of energy yet una- 
bated, of beauty appealing in fresh and living characters to our admiration, to muse over 
scenes where desolation has fixed its signs, whose only claim to our regard is, that they 
have once witnessed what they shall behold no more, and that of all that distinguished 
them in days gone by, nothing remains but a feeble and unsubstantial memory hovering 
like a spectre over the spot which was formerly its residence. How is it that the moul- 
dering ruin is more attractive in our eyes than the stately and ornamented palace, the 
long deserted hall than the festive banqueting-room ; the site of the perished city, than 
the thronged dwelling-place of active thousands, resounding with the busy hum of men, 
and presenting a field in which politics, commerce, art, science, the affections which 
ennoble, the occupations which refine, the pursuits also which engross and deteriorate 
our strangely varied nature, are constantly exercising their influence over the actions of 
their countless representatives? What is there in decay, that we should love to meditate 
On its footsteps ; in the solitude of deserted loneliness, that we should thus seek its pre- 
sence ; in the mere circumstance that man has lived and died where we stand, and see the 
record of his existence in memorials which are hastening to the same dissolution, to 
éndear the spot immediately to our regards? Is it that imagination, at all times a 
delightful faculty, finds under such circumstances a boundless opportanity for the exer- 
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tion of her power, and rears upon the foundation of the few truths presented to her 
notice, pile after pile of her gorgeous imagery, without the possibility of being disturbed 
in her task. Is it that ourselves, yet unadded to the millions who have swelled his tri- 
umph, gaze on the spot over which time has passed with the step of a conqueror, 
with something of the feeling described in the celebrated lines, of Lucretius? or, is it 
that, in the exercise of that feeling which, disguise it as we may, is constantly assuring us 
of our intimate relationship with the great brotherhood of mankind, whether living, or 
removed from the place of their probation, we cannot contemplate any scene where 
human nature has been subject to the fluctuations of hope and fear, of happiness and 
suffering, of contention and peace, without a tincture of the melancholy pleasure with 
which we look upon the favourite haunts of a departed friend, when years have softened 
our sorrow for his removal? Is the sentiment itself a selfish weakness, according to the 
theory of L’Esprit and Rochefoucauld ; or a virtue, according to the equally strenuous 
advocates of human perfection ? a lingering trace of our former exaltation, or a defect 
contracted by our fall? an evanescent impression, to be continued only through this 
mortal existence, or the germ of a sensation to be expanded into a more noble and lofty 
Souree of pleasure hereafter? The question must, we fear, remain undecided until a 
ter light and a less fallible observation shall lay open the secret springs of the 
man heart, and make its mysterious impulses a part of that wonderful system of yet 
unrevealed truth, to be discovered only when the great teacher, Death, shall have per- 
formed his task in our experience, and we ourselves shall know even as we are known. 

These reflections, gentle reader, are made at a time and place by no means unsuited 
to their indulgence. We are standing near the ancient church of Shenley, one of those 
antique and venerable buildings, which, scattered over the surface of the country at 
the distance of some fifteen or twenty miles from the metropolis, afford so many sunny 
spots to engage the notice of the passing traveller, and appear doubly attractive when 
compared with the busy turmoil of the scene he has just relinquished. To this point we 
have made our way through lanes bordered with those golden flowers which the hand of 
Autumn strews in such lavish profusion over our fields as her last and farewell gifis. 
The splendid tints of the declining year are spread over the masses of foliage around us, 
the pale hue of the faded sloe-leaf vying with the rich crimson of the bramble, which 
wanders with its gadding boughs over the lichened fence and bank below. The flinty 
walls of the ancient church, from the crevices of which the elegant asplenium and the 
glossy hart’s.tongue are springing in profusion, are faintly tinted with a momentary gleam 
of sunshine ; and dimly seen in the distance before us, lies, recalling a host of historic and 
traditional recollections, with its tower rising like one of those giant forms with which 
imagination peoples the regions of obscure antiquity, the “abbey grey,” which, though 
no longer the seat of ecclesiastical power and splendour, the residence of kings and the 
mother of tributary churches, continues to keep stately watch over the town and liberties 
of St. Alban’s,—That most pleasing of all English birds, the robin, is indulging in a 
prelude to his plaintive song, and the subdued tinkle of the sheep-bell comes at intervals 
from the green enclosure, where beneath many a mound carefully secured with osiers and 
farnished with its simple memorial of wood or stone, the rude forefathers of the village 
are reposing in their last and most peaceful of dwellings. We have, therefore, were we 
so disposed, all appliances and means for the indulgence of those lulling phantasies, 
which, sporting with the reminiscences of buried years, glide before our sight most sen- 
sibly in the calm season of autumn :— 

With all the quiet of a thought, 
And all the passion of a dream, 
Linked in a golden spell together. 

To sit and muse, however, after the fashion of Jacques in “ As You Like It,” is not at 
present our intention, our more immediate destination being for the town and abbey afore- 
said, from the inspection of which, in detail, we hope to find a source of still higher satis- 
faction than the distant prospect, imposing as it is, can afford. 
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From the list of places in the vicinity of London, which, by the beauty of their situation, 
or the circumstance of their having been connected with events of importance and names 
of note, yearly attract their thousands of visitors, St. Alban’s has hitherto, by a singular 
caprice of popular taste, been entirely excepted. Situated upon one of the great lines of 
communication between the country and the capital—at the convenient distance of half a 
day’s ride from town—the whole way which leads to it, diversified with the most pleasing 
scenery ;—notwithstanding these advantages, with the exception of those who are drawn 
thither by necessity, or for the purposes of traffic, few indeed are the strangers who think 
it worth their while to seek its pictureque site and venerable antiquities. And yet, what 
spot is so prolific in interest? what place of general resort so replete with all which-can 
attract and rivet our attention? Windsor, it is true, with its magnificent palace and sha- 
dowy forest, its regal and chivalrous associations, its chapel recalling the imposing scenes 
of the most splendid period of our history, and that “stern round tower of other days” so 
strikingly commemorative of the power and dignity of the conqueror by whom it was 
built, is no insignificant rival. Nor are we disposed to think lightly of the stateliness, and 
lingering majesty which characterise the palace of Hampton Court. Wandering along 
those level terraces, or through those wainscoted and gilded chambers adorned by the 
pencils of Vandyke and Lely, the pride and pageantry of the courts of Charles I. 
and Anne, are all but present in actual reality before us. Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
Sunderland and Halifax, Marlborough’s fretful and haughty duchess, with her no less 
ambitious but more politic rival, rise again, as freshly delineated to the mind’s eye as 
when the various factions of Court and Country, Whig and Tory, High Church and 
Low Chureh, with their numerous advocates and partisans, in the persons of poets, 
pamphieteers, and divines, viewed those walls as the scene of their short-lived contests 
and transitory triumphs. Again, in imagination we see the fair heroine of Pope’s fanciful 
poem launched with her glittering train on the silver bosom of the Thames; or William 
the Third, in his laced hat and roquelaire, conversing familiarly, in his hours of 
relaxation, with the impetuous Coningsby, or the sarcastic Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Chiswick, again, is interesting from its literary remembrances. Nor should the claim 
of Greenwich to our admiration be lightly dismissed, when we think of the glades of its 
picturesque park, and the noble prospect it commands of the distant city, girdled with 
the masts of innumerable vessels, and sitting like an enthroned queen beside her tributary 
waters ; or of those piles, the memorials of more than two hundred years of naval vic- 
tory, from which, as we gaze upon the long extent of their columned perspective, we 
almost expect to see the imperious Elizabeth pacing to her barge of state, surrounded 
by pursuivant, pensioner, and yeoman, and saluted in her progress by the shrill blasts of 
trumpets, and the shouts of assembled multitudes. Yet, what are these to St. Alban’s? 
the seat of the earliest British kings, and strong-hold of the redoubted Cassivelaunus him- 
self, ere England was taught to “ lie at the proud foot of a Conqueror ;” the chief muni- 
cipal city, from which the Roman eagle looked forth over our woods and fertile meads, 
and saw none to murmur or resist; and, what should endear it tenfold to our remem- 
brance, the cradle of pure religion, and the dwelling-place of our first christian martyr. 
Here the wild barbaric chief has swept, with the speed of the wind, in real or mimie 
warfare, with his glowing wheels and scythe-armed axle. Here the Saxon seaxe has 
been reddened with slaughter, and the Danish raven looked ominously over the field of 
the slain. Here councils and synods have met, to determine upon disputed points of 
faith, and, like all such assemblies before or since, “ have by decision more embroiled 
the fray ;” and here in later days has the hand of princely patronage scattered treasures 
and grants, to enrich one of the stateliest buildings, reared at a period when art and 
industry strove together to form a style of architecture the most rich in detail, as the most 
striking in general effect, of all which have ever occurred to the imagination of man. With- 
in that solemn abbey, monarchs and queens have worshipped ; nobles and warriors have 
flocked, through successive generations, to bend at the jewelled shrine it formerly con- 
tained ; the tide of battle has more than once rolled beneath its turrets, and the tumult 
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of the heady strife re-echoed through its dusky aisles ; and still that massive tower rises 
into the blue heavens, and those moss-grown battlements gleam in the quiet sun-light, 
with as little external appearance of decay as if time had been baffled in every effort to 
leave there a single sign of his supremacy. The genius of Shakspeare, moreover, has 
thrown a halo round this site of priestly magnificence, which doubles every impression it 
is in itself calculated to convey. The long and fierce wars of York and Lancaster, so 
inimitably depicted by his pen, are constantly bringing the town of St. Alban’s and its 
environs before our view ; and while looking upon the meadows through which the reedy 
Ver steals in its noiseless course, who can avoid summoning to ideal life the vividly 
portrayed characters to which the art of the great dramatist has given here more espe- 
cially a local habitation and a name? The haughty Margaret—the princely Gloucester 
—Beaufort,—that “ scarlet-sin” Warwick, the king-maker,—the subtie and intriguing 
Suffolk,—-York, hiding, under a popular exterior and courtly address, the fever of insa- 
tiate ambition, —all are present,—with, last, that gentle and pious king who, after 

Wearing on his baby brow the round 

And top of sovereignty, 


became in after-life the sport of events so various and fluctuating, as to entitle him, with 
far greater justice than the Roman of old, to bear the title of the Tennis-ball of Fortune. 
Over those open plains gathered that splendid court, with hawk and , hound, 
with plumes waving and bridles ringing, on many a fair summer’s morn, sweep- 
ing the dew from the grassy slopes, and making the green-wood resound to the 
reveille blown from the bugles of their sturdy attendants. Beneath the shadow of 
those crenulated walls, from which the ivy hangs in such profusion, affording shelter to 
innumerable birds, who are giving utterance, with their incessant chirpings, to what seems 
but a very melancholy description of mirth, stole, as the sullen bell of the monastery pealed 
through the stilness of the recurring fast or festival, the noble baron, with his cap of estate, 
the maidenly beauty in her pinched and pearl-embroidered hood, (not, be it observed, 
en passant, the formal being who freezes us with “ rigid looks of cold austerity,” from 
the canvass of Holbein;) the knight, grave and courtly as Chaucer has described him, 
and the grey-haired retainer, with his silver badge and laced jerkin, to swell those multi- 
tudes assembled to witness, amidst the blaze of tapers and the curling wreaths of incense, 
the glitter of crozier and chalice, and the glow of the richest colours from the dresses of 
the officiating priests and acolothites, that most awful appeal to sense, which the church 
of Rome makes the chief object of her perverted and delusive worship. In those 
streets, lastly, when the long-smothered flame of civil discord blazed suddenly and vehe- 
mently forth, the same leaders who had formerly marched side by side on many a foreign 
field, and sat at one table to share the festive banquet, stood under opposite ensigns, defy- 
ing each other to the death, amidst the sharp arbitrement and perilous tumult of mortal 
strife. 

To the visitor who enters St. Alban’s from the metropolis, we recommend not to 
follow the great northern road through the centre of the town, but to turn off shortly after 
passing the toll-gate, where a way to the left leads more directly to the eastern front of 
the Abbey. There is nothing very attractive certainly in its appearance to entitle that 
path to his preference, but his steps will thus be over classic ground, for, close at hand, 
on a spot which yet bears the name of Key-field, the White Rose was first displayed in 
Opposition to its blushing rival, It is unnecessary to remind the reader that, in the year 
1455, the Duke of York, with the earls of Salisbury and Warwick, Lord Cobham and 
others, advanced with an armed force towards London, under the usual pretext, which 
has so often masked and sometimes justified rebellion, of removing evil counsellors from 
the king’s presence. The royal army, much inferior in numerical strength, but number- 
ing in its ranks many of the most renowned warriors of the time, by a forced march by 
way of Watford, gained the town of St. Alban’s, on the direct road pursued by their 
adversaries. This movement, after a short parley, which the imagination of Shakspeare 
has converted into a most spirited scene of taunt and defiance, brought on the first con- 
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test between the two houses, the murderous character and desperate earnestness of which 
proved a fearful earnest of the strife of desolation which followed. No one, while look- 
ing on the principal scene of this celebrated encounter, would imagine that it had ever 
witnessed an event of so much importance. A narrow lane, bounded on one side by a 
low modern wall which separates it from grounds thickly planted with aged elms, around 
whose trunks the broken sun-light is gently shining, and the blue mist curling in graceful 
wreaths, and, on the other, displaying a row of houses, with antique gables and fronts, 
sufficiently weather-stained to attract the pencil of Prout,—presents but little to indicate 
that any thing but profound peace has ever reigned within its precincts, The cottager 
comes forth to gaze from her door with her hand raised to her brow, little thinking of the 
strife which more than three centuries ago raged round the present site of her threshold ; 
and the infant, clamorous with thoughtless exultation, pursues his sport as he lists, uncon- 
scious that the best blood of England has flowed, and her proudest crests sunk humbled 
to the dust, where he now sees but a space for his noontide pastime. Across this lane, how- 
ever, which is named after an ancient priory in its vicinity, the principal barrier of the Lan- 
castrians, in the strife referred to, was erected. The reader of Froissart needs not be told that 
the barriers of assaulted towns were the principal points, during the middle ages, at which 
the most noted champions on both sides were proud of displaying their prowess; and this, on 
that critical occasion, was defended with an obstinate valour, worthy of the importance of 
the post, and the reputation of those to whom it was entrusted. The Earl of Salisbury— 
that winter lion, as Shakspeare has termed him— at the head of his veterans, long attacked 
it without success, for Clifford and Northumberland, with the sturdy yeomen from the 
banks of the Tweed and Eden, were here stationed for its defence, and, with brown bill 
and glaive, and still more fatal yew, long defied the repeated efforts of the assailants. 
A bold and skilful manceuvre of the Earl of Warwick decided the contest at this point, 
and the fortune of the day, together. Making a circuit to the left with a body of chosen 
troops, across enclosures and gardens undefended by the opposite party, he broke 
through the houses in the rear of the disputed pass, and burst into the town with such a 
shout of “a Warwick! a Warwick!” raised about him, says Stowe, in his picturesque 
language, “ as was marvel to hear.” The Lancastrians finding their defences turned, 
retreated into the main street, disputing every step with obstinacy, but unfortunately lost, 
in one of the repeated charges of the enemy, their gallant leaders, the Earls of North- 
umberland and Clifford, who were both struck down in the meleé, mortally wounded. 
Through Holywell-street ebbed the retiring battle,—but on the broad space called St. 
Peter’s way, the contest was renewed hand to hand, with double fury; the bear and 
ragged staff rising conspicuously above the van of the Yorkists, while Buckingham and 
Strafford, with fresh troops drawn from the upper part of the town, revived the spirits and 
strength of the out-numbered and hard-pressed partisans of Lancaster. In the mean time, 
however, the Duke of York, with his three redoubted sons, and the choicest of his forces 
trained in the wars of France and Ireland, forced a barrier situated to the north of the first 
point of attack, and, making his way into a quarter of the town from which many of its 
defenders had been withdrawn to aid in resisting the irruption of Warwick and Salis- 
bury, bore down all before him with resistless impetuosity. The day was now irretriev- 
ably lost ; the royal troops galled by the incessant showers of arrows poured upon them 
by the Kendal bowmen, and the practised archery of the middle counties, began to give 
way in all directions ; the Duke of Somerset, grandson of John of Gaunt, and one of the 
most able chiefs of his faction, fell, “making the wizard famous by his death,” at the door 
of the long since demolished Inn of the Castle. The broad banner of England dropped 
from the hands of Sir John Wenlock, the fainting standard-bearer, and was taken. The 
Duke of Buckingham was wounded through the visor of his helmet by an arrow, and 
Lord Strafford his son, in the hand ; an injury of which he afterwards died. The Earl of 
Wiltshire, and Thomas Thorpe, chief baron of the exchequer, casting off their harness, 
fled for their lives, as they best might, The remainder of the vanquished force made 
their way by various means of egress from the town, and, dispersing themselves over the 
. 
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face of the country, were suffered to depart unmolested by the victors, who, wearied 
with the protracted struggle, and with theit ranks greatly thinned, were in little condition 
to follow them: while the timid king himself, the biameless cause of the day’s destruc- 
tion, was dragged from the cottage in which he had taken refuge from the “ storm of shot 
which flew about him like snow,” to receive the mock allegiance of the triumphant 
barons confederated against his title. Such was the issue of the first battle of St. Alban’s, 
which contributed no small part to that list of illustrious victims summed up by Shak- 
speare, in the words he has attributed to Edward the Fourth, when seated for the first 
time securely on his hard-won throne : 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mowed down in tops of all their pride? 

Three dukes of Somerset threefold renowned 

For hardy and undoubted champions : 

Two Cliffords, as the father and the sen; 

And two Northumberlands ; two braver men 

Ne’er spurred their coursers at the trumpet’s sound ; 

With them the two brave bears—Warwick and Montagne, 

That in their chains fettered the kingly lion, 

And made the forest tremble as they roared. 


Beside those mentioned above, fell, of persons of note on the side of the conquered, — 
Sir Bertram Entwisel, Sir William Chamberlain, Sir Richard Fortescue, Sir Ralph 
Ferrers, with about thirty esquires and gentlemen, most of whom were interred in that 
part of the Abbey known by the name of the Ladye Chapel : the common dead, to the 
number of fifteen or sixteen hundred, were buried principally in the church-yard of St. 
Peter’s, which, says the historian, “ was stuffed full of their bodies. Of the valour and 
devotion, the constancy and faith, which distinguished these victims of ancient loyalty— 
what record remains? None. The rude hand of violence has long since torn the deco- 
rated brasses from the tombs of the more distinguished warriors, and effaced every sign 
which might indicate the place of their repose ; so that the grave of baron or knight can- 
not now be distinguished, by the minutest investigation, from that of the humblest pea- 
sant, who left his pleasant home and newly-mown meadows to follow the standard of 
his liege lord to this his first and last of fields. 

Enough of battle and its associations.—We stand where peace and solemnity claim 
the exclusive homage of the feelings, and reign with full power to enforce it. Nearly eight 
centuries have passed since that massive tower, whose giant proportions we are now at 
liberty to examine more closely, was reared, to defy the wrath of the elements, and the 
surer, though less perceptible, sap of years. For more than ten ages have the aspirations 
of devotion, (and who shall say to what extent undebased by circumstances the most 
unfavourable to spiritual worship?) arisen from this seat of prayer and praise. How com- 
pletely is every thing around us in harmony with the impressive fact! With what soft- 
ened radiance does the sunshine stream over the crests of those round turrets, and the 
level roof of the lengthening nave, shedding here and there a warmer colour upon the tena- 
cious wall-flower, which has mounted over the lofty parapets to lift its golden petals in a 
brighter air, and making beneath its rays that dubious gloom, which seems the most pro- 
per medium through which to view those pointed windows and slenderly shafted 
columns, so freely worked that they seem to have grown beneath the hand of the gothic 
sculptor. How doubly imposing, from the years which, in destroying the sharpness of 
its chiselling, have given a more impressive character to its whole effect, appears that 
sombre entrance of arch within arch, turned with the most lavish prodigality of labour. 
With how pleasing a tone does the hoarse crowing of the rook, as he lazily wings his way 
over-head, fall upon the lulled ear! or the shrill cry of the swift, pierce at intervals the 
profound silence, as he darts with unerring accuracy on his jetty pinions through the 
apertures in the belfry lattice! Nothing is here to disturb, nothing to remind us of the 
busy world, which, at no great distance, is working on as heretofore : the still spirit of 
antiquity seems to breathe a calm through these its chosen haunts, with a power resem- 
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bling that of the fabled Nepenthe of the poets, till the very sense of our own individuality 
is almost absorbed, and we appear actually to form a part of the scene, to the influence 
of which we have so readily yielded. 

The Abbey of St. Alban’s, in the days of its splendour, was inhabited by a hundred 
monks of the Benedictine order, holding their privileges by many a charter granted both 
by Saxon and Norman kings, and exempted by an especial grant of the Pope himself, 
from the interference of any archbishop, bishop, or legate, with their affairs spiritual or 
temporal, as well as by a singular favour, from the tax of Peter’s-pence; a fund, which, 
though strictly levied through the county of Hertford, instead of finding its way to the 
Vatican, was applied by the brotherhood to their own uses. Lords of a hnndred manors, 
and claiming a share in the tithes of more churches than can well be reckoned, possess- 
ing, moreover, a civil jurisdiction for many miles about them, truly these self-denying 
recluses appear to have found their account in retirement ; and, with no great injustice 
to their memory may be reckoned, as closely allied to the worthy community celebrated 
in the ballad, 

Who never wanted beef or ale 
As long as their neighbour’s lasted. 
The history of their first establishment is told by Matthew Paris, a writer who, by the 
very liberal credit he appears to have given posterity for credulity, seems well worthy of 
the town, which also boasts of having given birth to the famous Sir John Mandeville.— 
The legend is in the true spirit of monkish absurdity, and of course connected with an 
especial miracle. According to this account, Offa king of Mercia, while residing in the 
city of Bath, in the year 793, and greatly troubled in conscience for an atrocious murder 
committed by his queen Drida on the person of Ethelbert, a young prince who had indis- 
cretely placed himself in her power, was advised in a vision, by an angel, to found an 
abbey on the spot where Albanus, the first British martyr, suffered death during the per- 
secution of Dioclesian. The reliques of the saint himself were discovered by a super~ 
natural blaze of light resting upon the spot, which, at that time embosomed in deep 
woods, was afterwards the site of the costly shrine erected to his honour, With all the 
fiction which characterises this account, there seems to be no reason for questioning the 
actual occurrence at the date assigned, of the event it commemorates; and, assuming this 
to be the fact, it is worth while to pause for a moment, and consider the aspect of the 
world, when the hymns of the Saxon clergy first consecrated the ground on which we stand, 
for purposes to which it has ever since been devoted. In France and Germany, the arms 
of Charlemagne were employed in reaping that succession of victories over which the 
pencil of romance has shed so false but so pleasing a colouring. In Spain, the crescent 
of the Mahometan powers was shedding disastrous light over almost the whole of that 
subjugated country, opposed only by the feebly resisting arms of the Asturian kings. 
The superstitious and ambitious Irene was seated on the throne of the western empire, 
and enjoying that short-lived beam of greatness which was destined to be so suddenly and 
so completely overclouded. The waters of the Tigris were reflecting the gilded domes 
which adored the city of the Abassides in the day of her pride, and the famous Haroun 
Alraschid, by turns the wonder and aversion of our childhood, was performing those sin- 
gular exploits, which have given him so conspicuous a place in the labours of the Ara- 
bian muse; while the fertile vales of Cyrene resounded to the notes of the Saracenic 
atabal and cymbal from the numerous tents, over which floated the green banners of the 
Fatimite emirs. In our own country, the petty monarchs of the Heptarchy were waging 
those battles of kites and crows, as they have been called by Milton, which, unimportant 
as they might be in their results, were disputed with an obstinacy equal to that displayed 
in fields of much greater renown ; while far in the distant north was gathering that tem- 
pest of desolation, whose effects every part of Europe was destined shortly to feel, and 
which has been attended with effects of such importance to the subsequent condition of 
the civilized world. How has time since changed the features of the historical picture ! 
(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 
NO. IX. 

ON THE WIDE AND RAPID SPREAD oF RELIGION 
tn Nortn AMERICA: WITH ITS SINGULAR 
REVIVALS, ETC. 

Some persons have thought that the influ. 

ence of a religion by “law established,” 

has been a withering blight to evangelical 
piety, in our happy land ; and that the ten- 
der plant of truth seldom flourishes beneath 
the chilling influence of splendid cathedrals, 
and a pompous and overpaid pnesthood. 

Riches and luxury, like the simoom of the 

desert, breathe a deadly effluvium over the 

“ life of God in the soul of man.” Tithes 

make the clergy hateful to one part of the 

nation, and priestly. pride intolerable to the 
other. How far these charges are just, it is 
not for the writer to say; but many assume 
that the “ church and state” are a danger- 
ous alliance, which nips the bud of national 
piety, and obscures the glory of the simple 
preaching of the cross. ‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” was the testimony of the 

Founder of religion.” Oil and water may 

sooner amalgamate, than state policy and 

the precepts of the Saviour. 

keen observers of our ‘established 
church maintain, that even the clergy 
called ‘‘evangelical,” are as much or more 
saturated with this leaven as the merely 


secular parson, who hunts, and swears, and 
minds only his “ field-sports,” or his pa- 


tron’s favour. They tell you that every 
priest is “an officer of the crown,” more 
anxious to maintain the “spirit of his or- 
der,” than to save souls from death, and 
“win them to Christ ;” hence, the bigotry, 
the narrowness, and the uncharitableness 
of many who “intrude into the priest’s 
office.” Such men would, in the opinion 
of some, rather see men perish within the 
pale of the establishment, than be saved in 
the flock of a dissenter, or the fold of a 
Wesleyan. If these things be true, they 
form a serious charge against our national 
church, and prove that the ‘dry rot” of 
corruption is fast decaying her stately tim- 
bers, and that, ere long, the whole edifice 
will fall into decay. In America, however, 
the experiment has been tried,—how far 
religion can prosper without the cumber- 
some and costly furniture of an establish- 
ment. A rural pastor, in those vast forests, 
can have no temptation from a splendid 
parsonage-house, or the tithe of ten thou- 
sand acres of land. The approbation of 
the people is his only passport to office ; 
and integrity and pastoral diligence, the best 
means of preserving it. In England “ the 
priest may continue what the nurse began ;” 
but there neither nurse or priest can train 
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up men in gothic i ce of the duties of 
a faithful ministry, or blind obedience to a 
spiritual guide, merely because ‘ careless 
hands have been laid on sculls that cannot 
teach, and will not learn.” 

Men go to America, often, as a refuge 
from political despotism, and the extortions 
of a worldly clergy ; hence, it is not likely 
they will submit to that in transatlantic 
forests, which they fled across the ocean to 
escape. The law throws around no office, 
(no, not even the priest’s) a halo of splen- 
dour, that dazzles the eyes of beholders. 
None “drops the man in his account, and 
votes the mantle into majesty.” Church 
and King is not brayed there from a thou- 
sand throats, and made the watch-word of 
a party, or the “pick-lock to a place.” 
The minister there, is not of the patrician 
tribe, the companion of my lord, or the 
mimic of the squire; he must study, preach, 
and pray himself into esteem, and be tried 
before he will be trusted. The Americans 
love their ministers as much as any people 
in the world, because they have a high 
opinion of their sanctity ; but, were they 

Loose in morals, and in manners vain, 

In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 
Frequent in park with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 


But rare at home, and never at his books, 
Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card; 


they would turn from him with abhorrence. 
A minister there is respected, because “ he 
respects himself,” venerates his office, and 
burns only in the sanctuary-lamp the 
“odorous oil” of prayer, charity, and 
love for the word of God, With sucha 
ministry, religion has spread far and wide, 
and has been co-extensive with the popu- 
lation. On the banks of the Ohio, on the 
shores of Lake Erie, as well as in the most 
populous states, this plant of paradise has 
reared its lovely head,—and diffuses its fra- 
grant influence: all classes vie with each 
other, in the respect they pay to it. The 
log-town has its chapel, and the new settle- 
ment its pastor. Parliamentary grants are 
not needed, to build churches; they spot 
the vast forests from Lake Ontario to New 
York, and from the bay of Fundy to the 
waters of the Mississippi. The preva- 
lence of Wesleyan Methodism, and its 
unfettered activity, has carried the gospel 
into the interior of the country,—where the 
settlements were too small, and thinly scat- 
tered, to support a resident pastor. The 
Wesleyan, half a missionary by his itine- 
rant mode of life, has supplied them with 
a cheaper gospel than usually falls to the 
lot of large towns and populous places, As 
most of these are single young men, with 
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all the fervour of an ardent zeal, kgs the 
energy of physical strength, to bear upon 
Se re ton : i like flames of 
fire among dry stubble. At one settlement 
to-day, and thirty or forty miles distant 
to-morrow ; they stretch “their line” of 
duty far and wide, and, by a system of con- 
tinual activity, scatter the seed through all 
the bounds of these western forests. Their 
bishops set them the example, and travel 
six or seven thousand miles annually, hold- 
ing conferences, ordaining elders, and regu- 
lating the societies. The great doctrines of 
“ justification by faith,” instantaneous par- 
don, and salvation from all sin, are their 
favourite themes. Their preaching is of a 
more popular order than the compositions 
of more learned divines. In a newly settled 
country, their economy of class meetings, 
quarterly meetings, love-feasts, and camp- 
meetings, are more taking, and better 
adapted to the wants of the people, than 
other systems, They mix more with their 
hearers than other ministers, and have nei- 
ther the fastidiousness of men of learning, 
nor the distance of people of rank. Always 
at their post they ane the solemnities 
of the Sabbath with life and spirit, whe- 
ther in the barn, the court-house, the forest, 
or the chapel. Formality is their oppro- 
brium, and they guard against it with the 
utmost care: perhaps they run into the op- 
posite extreme, but what is religion without 
a little enthusiasm ? every truly good man 
is an enthusiast, in the innocent sense of 
that term. Their labours are finely adapted 
to the state of a new country, Their low 
salaries do not offend the covetous, and the 
simplicity of their dress conciliates the 
saa The great increase of this “ zealous 
y” of people, may be coilected from 
the following table, taken from their “ An- 
nual Minutes of Conference,” published by 
themselves :— 
Memb- 
ers. 
66,608 


60,291 
56,664 


. Preach- 


58,663 
60,169 
61,351 
64,894 
72,874 
86,734 
104,070 
113,134 
119,945 
130,570 
144,599 
151,995 
143,098 
174,560 
184,547 
195,357 
214,307 
548,593 


540 
597 
635 
667 
688 
678 
2,200 
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In the above table, for the sake of brevity, 
I have omitted the several years, from 1813 
to 1833, and have given their present state, 
from which it is easy to perceive how vast 
has been the increase of one body of Chris- 
tians only, in the United States. Other 
denominations, however, have had their 
full share in the work; for the light that 
beams over the vast continent of America 
is the confluent lustre of many stars, as the 
numerous and increasing bodies of Chris- 
tians, in that immense portion of the globe, 
sufficiently shew. How abundantly has 
the Divine Spirit been poured upon the 
inhabitants of these forests, and how clearly 
has the prophecy of the poet been partially 
fulfilled :— 


“ Religion stands on tip-toe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand.” 


Although, in reality, piety is of no country, 
she is fixed in no meridian, but is a cosmo- 
polite, a citizen of the world. Nor does 
the Spirit grow in any of nature’s gardens ; 
“he bloweth where he listeth.” If the 
heavenly gales have copiously refreshed the 
new world, let us be thankful, there is not 
the less for us,—if we seek and pray for 
the same royal benediction. Perhaps God 
may see reasons, in the scattered state of 
their young country, to favour them more 
abundantly than older nations; but let it 
ever be recollected, though they may out- 
strip us in success, we at first sent them 
fire from off our altars, missionaries from 
our churches, food from our table of shew- 
bread, and holy oil from our sanctuary- 
lamp. Our pastors taught them how to 
worship, our jurists how to legislate, and 
our farmers and artists how to till the 
ground and build houses. If God give 
them more of the Spirit than us, we “wish 
them good luck with their honour ;” none 
loves them more than the writer of these 
recollections: he has eat of their bread, 
and dipped his morsel in their vinegar,— 
he has witnessed their growing perity, 
preached in their churches, and attended 
their solemn assemblies; and whoever 
reviles them,—he will not. Brother Jona- 
than is as dear to him as brother Patrick, 
across the Irish Channel : or, brother Do- 
nald, across the Firth of Forth. Let us 
not, however, “grieve the Holy Spirit,” 
by supposing he has withdrawn his influ- 
ence from us, and given it chiefly to our 
Transatlantic brethren. As their continent, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, cataracts, and 
woods, are all upon a grand scale, let us 
be thankful that they have Divine influ- 
ence upon a scale of equal parts. His 
giving them, does not impoverish us ;- nor 
3T 179.—VOL. XV. 
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his withholding from them, add to our 
abundance. “Lord, let thy truth be 
known in America, and thy saving health 
among all nations.” 

Of ican revivals, the author has seen a 
little, and heard and read a great deal more ; 
but every work of God may be too much 
puffed off over the Atlantic, and the know- 
ledge of it may spread like wild-fire in 
London, where such things are seldom 
known, and people are too busy to be 
revived in religion, Our periodicals may 
scatter the news up and down the three 
kingdoms ; but are we in no danger, while 
magnifying these, of overlooking what Je- 
hovah is doing for us at home? Such 
things, in England, do not receive the bene- 
fit of those trade-winds, which always blow 
from the west, and therefore they can hardly 
travel to the Transatlantic forests. A friend 
of the writer’s is labouring in a part of the 
kingdom, where, since the autumn of 1832, 
fourteen hundred persons have been added 
to the church, that chiefly in villages ; 
why, if so many had been added to any 
church in America, either in the populous 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
or Baltimore, we should never have heard 
the last of it. We overlook, or know so 
little of, revivals at home, that when Mr. 

comes from America to plead their 
cause, we are in raptures with his imagery, 
and are ready to think that the Americans 
alone have Heaven’s exclusive patent for 
such works of God. The thing, however, 
when it happens at home, is too near us to 
be seen in its proper light; it is a mere 
matter-of-fact business, which does not look 
quite so well as wonders, which are always 
best seen at a distance. To real revivals of 
religion, wherever or among whomsoever 
they take place, the author is a cordial 
friend ; if they are more common in 
America than in land, he blushes for 
himself, and for his brethren in the mi- 
nistry. They shew our leanness, and re- 

our lukewarmness ; either we do not 
Spur our faith and prayer to their utmost 
speed, or there is something more favour- 
able in the local situation of America, to 
bring down the Holy Spirit, than in Eng- 
land. The latter, however, I think noone 
will maintain; Jet us all, therefore, join in 
humble and earnest prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
and while we rejoice in the successes which 
attend the ministration of the gospel abroad, 
leave no appointed means unemployed, to 
invest our own native land with as glorious 
@ pre-eminence in piety, as she already 
possesses in political and intellectual great- 
ness, J. Marspen. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF HANNAH MORE, 
(Concluded from p. 473.) 


Tae success of her pastoral, and the-influ- 
ence of so good a judge as Garrick, encou- 
raged our author to try her strength in the 
highest branch of dramatic poesy. Accord- 
ingly, in the following year, the tragedy 
of “The Inflexible Captive” was brought 
out, and experienced a reception suffi- 
ciently flattering to induce a continuance 
in the “train of Melpomene.” Two seasons 
afterwards, “ Percy,” the most popular 
of her tragic compositions, was enacted 
at Drury Lane, and ran fourteen nights 
successively. On this occasion the follow- 
ing complimentary effusion was sent to the 
author, but anonymously, nor could she 
ever ascertain to whom she was indebted 
for the eulogy, but it was conjectured that 
the verses were written by Sheridan :— 

Long had Melpomene in vain, 

Beheld her dull and gloomy train 

On Britain’s happy shore ; 
When, lo! to claim a nation’s praise, 


Genius emits his vivid rays, 
Around his favourite More. 


Leng had the kind indulgent town 

Paid bards for what was not their own, 
For ancient classic lore ; 

But now a British female's pen 

Displays to sense and Englishmen 
The diction of a More. 

Pathos with poetry she blends, 

While every gentle muse attends, 
Her numbers to adore ; 

And tho’ the heart with many sighs 

Bids each conflicting passion rise, 
We fondly wish for More. 


Fearful and diffident she came, 

Till Garrick countenane’d her claim 
To learning’s real store ; 

Thus, that great effort of the mind, 

To write correctly and refin’d, 
Was deem’d by him for More. 

She cry’d, ‘“‘ What Quixote of the land, 

Can hisses, critics, groans withstand? 
Such vengeance will they pour ! 

Methinks I hear the cat-call shrill, 

And every hiss, to wound—to kill— 
With off, off, off,—no more.” 

At length the destin’d trial came, 

When merit blew the trump of fame, 
And Echo said “encore; 

Each auditor with loud applause 

Confess’d the fair had won the cause, 
And cry’d, “ Yes, Morne: yes, Mone!” 


The y of “Fatal Falsehood” 
closed the dramatic career of our author; 
and the same year, on the death of her 
much valued friend, Mr. Garrick, who 
bequeathed to her a legacy as a token of 
his esteem, she bade adieu for ever to 
theatrical amusements. With Mrs. Garrick 
she continued to live on terms of the most 
cordial intimacy, and, as long as she had 
it in her power to travel so far, she com- 
monly spent some portion of every year at 
Hampton, 
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But it is necessary here to look back, 
and resume the literary history of our author, 
Soon after her “rs tragedy, she mn to _ 

two legenda' ms entitled, “ Sir 
Biared of the 1 Goous” ond “The Bleeding 
Rock,” founded upon some popular tra- 
ditions current in Somersetshire, among the 
try of Mendip. The success of these 
jeces was extraordinary, a thousand copies 
ing sold in a fortnight. Dr. Stonhouse, 
in noticing this uncommon sale, mentions 
a communication he had just received 
from a friend, who thus expressed his sen- 
timents :—* Notwithstanding the t sale 
and reputation of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, it is but lately that I had time, or 
indeed inclination to peruse them : when I 
was told that his Lordship, as a part of 
polite education, forbids his son to laugh, 
(for I am vulgar enough to seek all oppor- 
tunities to shew that distinction between us 
and brutes,) I was not so eager as the rest 
of the world to be taught politeness at the 
expense of my pleasure. However, his 
Letters came in my way, and by reading 
them I have learnt what I hope soon to 
forget, namely, that laughter is a sure sign 
of ill-breeding, and that women have no 
genius. Very luckily, a full answer to his 
Lordship’s assertion was recommended to 
me; I mean Miss Hannah More’s poem, 
“Sir Eldred of the Bower :” the real plea- 
sure I received in reading that and “The 
Bleeding Rock,” a legendary tale, by the 
same author, was to me so point-blank 
against his Lordship’s doctrine, that I could 
not help shewing my gratitude to the Lady, 
and my disapprobation of the Lord, in the 
following lines ; 
Far from the reach of mortal grief, 
Well, Stanhope, art thou fled ; 


Nor could’st thou, Lord, now gain belief, 
Tho’ rising from the dead. 


Thy wit a female champion braves, 
And blasts thy critic power; 

She comes !—and in her hand she waves 
“Sir Eldred of the Bower.” 


The victor’s palm aloft she bears, 
And sullen foes submit ; 

The laurel crown from man she tears, 
And routs each lordly wit. 


“ A female work, if this should prove,” 
Cries out the beaten foe ; 

“Tis Pallas from the head of Jove, 
Complete from top to toe.” 


With feeling—eloquence and force 
Unite their matchless power, 

And prove that from a heavenly source 
Springs “ Eldred of the Bower!” 


“ True!” cries the god of verse—“ 'tis mine, 
And now the farce is o’er; 
To vex proud man, I wrote each line, 
And gave them Hannah More.” 


A small volume of “ Essays for Young 
Ladies,” printed in 1777, was also stamped 
with the public approbation; though the 
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author thought proper to reject it from the 
collection of her works, published in 1801, 
on the ground that the book was superseded 
by her “Treatise on Female Education.” 

Of the above performance, the worthy and 
liberally-minded Job Orton thus gave his 
opinion at the time of its publication :— 

“‘T have read Miss More’s ‘ Essays for 
Young Ladies,’ with which I am very well 
pleased ; as containing excellent prudential 
cautions, and admirable religious maxims. 
She writes so well, so usefully, and with 
such a strong tincture of rational and manly 
piety, that I would have every reader 
enter fully into her sentiments and advices, 
which are adapted to do much good.” 

The “ Ode to Mr. Garrick’s House-Dog, 
Dragon :” which came out the same year 
with the Essays, is another instance of the 
versatile genius of the writer, and shews 
how happily she could expose literary affec- 
tation, in whatever form it might appear. 

Among the most intimate friends of 
Hannah More, at this period, was Sir Robert 
Palk, of Haldon House, in Devonshire. 
At this beautiful and elevated spot, which, 
George the Third used to say, was the 
finest for its prospects he had ever seen, 
our author commonly spent part of every 
summer. Sir Robert, who was nearly 
related to Dr. Stonhouse, had spent many 

ears in the East Indies, as Governor of 
Bengal, and, on his return to England, 
settled here with his old companion, 
General Lawrence. The General died in 
1775, and was interred in the church of 
Dunchideock, where, two years afterwards, 
Sir Robert erected a noble monument to 
his memory. At his request Miss More 
wrote the following epitaph, which is 
sculptured beneath the history of the 
Genéral’s services : 
Born to command, to conquer, and to spare, 
As mercy mild, yet terrible as war; 
Here Lawrence rests: the trump of honest fame, 
From Thames to Ganges has proclaim’d his name. 

In vain this frail memorial friendship rears, 
His dearest monument'’s an army's tears. 


His deeds on fairer columns stand engrav’d, 
In provinces preserv'd, and cities saved. 


On the death of Mr. Thomas Hunter, 
vicar of Weaverham, in Cheshire, in 1778, 
Miss More, at the desire of his son, wrote 
the following inscription for his monument : 


Go, zealous spirit, seek that blissful land ; 
Where —_ Michael leads the glorious band 
Of those who fought for truth,—blest spirit! go, 
And perfect all the good begun below. 

Oh! for thy glowing eloquence, to tell 

How vanquish’d falsehood at thy bidding fell. 


Blest in that heaven, whose paths thy virtue sought, 
Blest in that God, whose laws thy precepts taught; 
Still may thy honour’d shade his care approve, 
Who rears this monument to filial love ; 

A son, whose father, living, was his guide, 

A son, who mourns that such a father died. 
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This epitaph was com immediately 
on obaraty the bac one with the ac- 
comp writer's usual celerity, in a few 
minutes, without alteration. The character 
happily touched in that part which 
alludes to Mr. Hunter’s admirable “ Re- 
marks on the Writings of Bolingbroke and 
Chesterfield,” for which, in 1771, the 
University of Oxford conferred the degree 
of Master of Arts on the author, by di- 
ploma. Besides these excellent and unan- 
swerable performances, Mr. Hunter was 
the author of two volumes of sermons, 
written with great eloquence, and in a true 
evangelical spirit. 

In 1782, Hannah More made another 
addition to her laurels, by the publication 
of a volume of “ Sacred Dramas ;” with a 
poem annexed, entitled “Sensibility.” The 
attempt to dramatize historical portions of 
the Bible, was not new; the same having 
been done, and eloquently in Latin, by 
Buchanan and Grotius; who were pre- 
ceded, ages before them, by Ezekiel, 
a Jewish writer, whose m, in the 
Greek language, on the subject of “ Moses 
at the Burning Bush” is still extant. 
Milton’s “Samson” is also dramatic : 
and we are told that this great epic 
poet had projected other tragedies on the 
events and characters of scripture, but 


whatever might be his subjects, or the 
intended plan of construction, he never 


carried his ideas into effect. The under- 
taking, in the present instance, was some- 
what hazardous, considering the nature of 
the ground on which the author ventured 
to tread; and the difficulty of treating, in 
familiar language, what the general body 
of Christians hold in veneration. All this 
had been maturely considered, and as the 
motive was not fame, but instruction, the 
volume was crowned with universal appro- 
bation. “The success which distinguished 
the English work, stimulated a celebrated 
French lady to engage in a similar line of 
composition: But Madame Genlis, though 
unquestionably a woman of genius, was 
not well qualified for the service in which 
she had now engaged. Her knowledge of 
the scriptures appears to have been very 
superficial, and, even had it been deeper, 
the strange mixture of truth and fiction, 
throughout the whole of her pieces, de- 
prived them of all right to be called sacred. 
They were translated into English, but 
without attracting much notice, and were 
soon forgotten. 

The poem of “ Sensibility” reflected as 
much credit on the heart of the author, as 
the harmonious elegance of its numbers did 
upon her genius. It was addressed to the 
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honourable Mrs. Boscawen, the widow of 
the celebrated Admiral, and the mother 
of the late Duchess of Beaufort, and the 
Earl of Falmouth. With this lady and her 
noble relatives, Hannah More had long 
been acquainted ; and at Badminton, the 
mansion of the Duke of Beaufort, she fre- 
quently spent some weeks during the sum- 
mer and autumn. She also took a part in 
the education of the younger members of 
the family, particularly the late Duchess 
Dowager of Rattand. The poetical epistle 
to Mrs. Boscawen forms a striking contrast 
to the Dunciad of Pope; as well as to 
some more modern pieces, in that kind of 
writing. Instead of casting fiery darts at 
the characters of her contemporaries, or 
abusing them with faint praise and affected 
friendship, the author of “ Sensibility” 
enumerates the living ornaments of the 
literary sphere, and touches the distinct. 
ive excellences of each, without so flattering 
or overcharging the piece, as to make it 
doubtful whether the writer was in jest or 
earnest. 

Good nature was, indeed, the prominent 
feature in her disposition ; but it was not, 
as in too many persons, of that accommo- 
dating nature, which does injury by com- 

liances with what its judgment condemns. 

e liberality of Hannah More was a 
christian principle: and where she could 
not in conscience commend, she was si- 
lent. The truth of this is evident through- 
out the poem, which has given occasion 
for this remark on her predominant vir- 
tue. It is not to be sup that of the 
groupe which came under review in this 
elegant piece, none had their faults, or that 
the delineator regarded their errors with 
indifference. It was enough for her that 
their general merits entitled them to her 
respect and friendship. The author had 
the pleasure to know that her perform- 
ance gave satisfaction to all the parties of 
whom she had endeavoured to sketch a 
faithful description. As to the opinions of 
others, and especially of those who formed 
no in the exhibition, she conceived 
them deserving of contempt. 

Soon after the pe gomamer of this poem, 
Dr. Johnson, one of the primaries in this 
constellation of worthies, being asked by a 
young Oxonian, whether he was acquainted 
with Hannah More,—and what he thought 
of her: replied, “I know and esteem 
well, sir; and think her the best of all our 
female versifiers.” 

It need hardly be said that Hannah had 
a due sense of the value of this friendship. 
She admired Johnson’s stern inflexibility 
of moral character ; she venerated his solid 
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principles of religion ; and it is apparent to 
all who are conversant with their respective 
writings, that the style of the one was the 
model of the other. There were many 
other points of resemblance between them, 
as far, at least, as a similarity could pos- 
sibly exist. Among the rest, Johnson was 
unfortunate in some of the objects upon 
whom he bestowed his protection, and for 
whom he exerted his interest in rescuing 
them from obscurity, and raising them 
above want. Such, also, was the case 
with Hannah More; as appeared in 
a very remarkable instance. Not long 
after the publication of the volume just 
noticed, she spent, as was usual with her, 

rt of the summer with her most esteemed 

riend, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, at her 

country seat in Gloucestershire. On her 
return to Park-street, she was informed that 
a poor milk-woman in the neighbourhood 
had written some verses, and left them for 
her perusal. At first, she took little notice 
of the matter; but, upon further consider- 
ation, her sensibility was excited, and she 
made such an inquiry as produced import- 
ant consequences to the object of it. The 
poetical effusions of Anne Yearsley were 
examined, corrected, and a selection pre- 
pared for publication by subscription ; the 
success of which enabled the benevolent 
patrons to place the writer in a situation 
above that in which she was found. 

But it is proper here to give the story in 
the words of Hannah More herself, as writ- 
ten to Mrs, Montagu :— 

“On my return from Sandleford, a copy 
of verses was shewn to me, said to be written 
by a poor illiterate woman in this neigh- 
bourhood, who sells milk from door to door. 
The story did not engage my faith, but the 
verses excited my attention; for, though 
incorrect, they breathed the genuine spirit 
of poetry, and were rendered still more 
interesting by a certain natural and strong 
expression of misery, which seemed to fill 
the heart and mind of the author. On 
making diligent inquiry into her history 
and character, I found that she had been 
born and bred in her present humble sta- 
tion, and had never received the least edu- 
cation, except that her brother had taught 
her to write. Her mother, who was also a 
milk-woman, appears to have had sense 
and piety, and to have’ given an early tinc- 
ture of religion to this poor woman’s mind. 
She is about eight and twenty, was married, 
very young, toa man who is said to be 
honest and sober, but of a turn of mind 
very different from her own. Repeated 
losses, and a numerous family, (for they 
had six children in seven years,) reduced 
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them very low, and the rigours of the last 
severe winter sunk them to the extremity of 
distress. For your sake, dear Madam, and 
for my own, T wish I could entirely 
over this part of her story; but some of her 
most affecting verses would be unintelligible 
without it. Her aged mother, her six little 
infants, and herself (expecting every hour 
to lie in,) were actually on the point of 
perishing, and had given up every hope of 
1uman assistance, when the gentleman, so 
gratefully mentioned in her poem to Stella, 
patage ers heard of their distress, which 
am afraid she had too carefully concealed, 
and hastened to their relief. The poor wo- 
man and her children were preserved ; but 
—(imagine, dear Madam, a scene which 
will, not bear a detail,)—for the unhappy 
mother, all assistance came too late; she 
had the joy to see it arrive, but it was a joy 
she was no longer able to bear, and it was 
more fatal to her than famine had been. 
You will find our poetess frequently allud- 
ing to this terrible circumstance, which has 
left a settled impression of sorrow on her 
mind. 

* When I went to see her, I observed a 
perfect en in her manners, without 
the least affectation or pretension of any 
kind: she neither attempted to raise my 
compassion by her distress, nor my admi- 
ration by her parts. But, on a more fami- 
liar acquaintance, I have had reason to be 
surprised at the justness of her taste, the 
faculty I least expected to find in her. In 
truth, her remarks on the books she has 
read are so accurate, and so consonant to 
the opinions of the best critics, that, from 
that very circumstance, they would appear 
trite and common-place in any one who 
had been in habits of society ; for, without 
having ever conversed with any body above 
her own level, she seems to possess the 
general principles of sound taste and just 
thinking. 

“ T was curious to know what she 
had read. With the Night Thoughts, and 
Paradise Lost, I found her well acquainted ; 
but she was astonished to learn that Young 
and Milton had written any thing else. Of 
Pope, she had only seen the Eloisa; and 
Dryden, Spenser, Thomson, and Prior, were 
quite unknown to her, even by name. She 
has read a few of Shakspeare’s plays, and 
speaks of a translation of the Georgics, 
which she has somewhere seen, with the 
warmest poetic rapture. 

“ But, though it has been denied to her 
to drink at the pure well-head of pagan 
poesy, yet, from the true fountain of divine 
inspiration, her mind seems to have been 
wonderfully nourished and enriched.” 
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In conclusion, the generous goog of 
this unlettered says, “I have the 
satisfaction to you, dear Madam, that 
our poor enthusiast is active and indus- 
trious in no common degree. The muses 
have not cheated her into an opinion, 
that the retailing a few fine maxims of 
virtue may exempt her from the most 
exact probity in her conduct. I have had 
some unequivocal proofs that her morality 


has not evaporated in her sentiments, but 
is, I veril ieve, fixed in a settled prin- 
ciple. Without this, with all her ingenuity, 


as she would not have obtained my friend- 
ship, so I should not have the courage to 
solicit for her your protection.” 

When this confidence was expressed, a 
sufficient trial had not been made of the 
real character of the person who was the 
object of the recommendation. By the 
exertions of these two excellent Jadies, a 
sum was raised, which, after supplying 
present necessaries, enabled the milk- 
woman to open a shop of stationery, with a 
lending-library, at the Hotwells. But now, 
ease and vanity, pride and envy, burst 
forth in the usual spirit of ingratitude. The 
friends, who had so generously stepped 
forward to raise the woman from poverty 
and labour to a comparative degree of 
affluence, and to a sphere in which, but for 
their patronage, she never could have 
moved, were made the objects of coarse 
and virulent slander. The real ground of 
this malevolence was the prudential caution 
that had been exercised, to secure the prin- 
cipal of the subscription for the benefit of 
the children ; a measure rendered 
7 the conduct of the parents. Anne 

earsley survived her husband several years, 
and died in May, 1806, at Melksham, her 
native place, in Wiltshire. 

Neatly about the time when Hannah 
More was experiencing this return for her 
benevolence, her sympathizing spirit was 
called into exercise on behalf of an object 
more worthy of her charity. 

In the summer, the curiosity of the inha- 
bitants of Frenchay, a small village about 
five miles from Bristol, was greatly excited 

the appearance, among them, of an 
eee female, who took up her 
residence beneath the shelter of a hay-stack. 
Here she rested at night, and only left the 
place in the day, to solicit by signs a 
draught of milk from the neighbouring 
cottagers, all of whom treated the stranger 
with the utmost kindness and hospitality ; 
though no one could tell from whence she 
came, or prevail upon her to change her 
wretched retreat for a more comfortable 
lodging. It was evident to every one that 
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she had been brought up in a state of 
polished life; for her manner was mild, 
courteous, and elegant. It was also plain 
that she was a foreigner, for, though pos- 
sessed of the faculty of hearing, she could 
not be made to understand the language in 
which she was addressed. The circum- 
stance of this lonely fugitive soon became 
generally known, and numbers went to see 
her from Bristel and Bath. Among others, 
Hannah More and her visiters were attract- 
ed to Frenchay, not from idle curiosity, 
but with a view of rendering support to the 
unhappy wanderer. This kindness had 
such an effect, that, though the aberration 
of intellect became apparent, the sufferer 
felt grateful for the attentions of her new 
friends, and yielded to their guidance. 
She was at first placed with one of the 
most respectable of the villagers, and next 
in the lunatic asylum kept by Mr. Hen- 
derson, who had succeeded the father of 
Hannali More in the free-school at the 
Fishponds, but afterwards gave it up for 
the fession which he now followed, 
with honour to himself and benefit to the 
objects entrusted to his care. Here Louisa, 
for that was the only name to which she 
would answer, found a shelter from the 
storm of life; but though much diligent 
search was made to trace her original his- 
tory, no certain information could be 
obtained. 

It appeared, however, that she was a 
German by birth, since to what was said 
in that language she was always more 
attentive than to any other ; and at times 
she seemed to take delight in listening to 
sounds which were evidently familiar to 
her ear. 

In the year 1786, Hannah More gave to 
the world two poems, “ Florio, a Tale ;” 
and “ Bas Bleu, or the Conversation,” 

The first is an admirable satire, but not 
an ill-natured one, on the frivolous manners 
of the young gentlemen of that period. 
The other takes its title and subject from 
the literary assemblies held at the house 
of Mrs. Montagu, in Portman - square. 
These meetings procured the name of the 
‘Blue Stocking Club,’ from the circum- 
stance of one of the members, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Stillingfleet, always wearing that 
article of dress, This distinction, therefore, 
which, strictly speaking, was characteristic 
only of an individual associate, soon be- 
came a general appellation. In the poem, 
the conversations and the leading parties 
are sketched with equal spirit, correctness, 
and elegance. 

One person, however, thought proper to 
vent some splenetic criticism upon the poet 














and her performance. This was Anna 
Seward ; and as her remarks, in a letter to 
a friend, give a fair specimen of the spirit 
of rivalship, the following extract will 
amuse, if not edify the reader. 

“ Miss More’s poems,” says the gentle 
critic, “have spirit and genius, but con- 
tain a pedantic display of knowledge 
and erudition, especially the Bas Bleu. 
In the Florio we fod many brilliant pas- 
sages, many just and striking observations, 
and some admirable portraits in satiric 
traits. Not Hayley himself has drawn a 
modern beau better. Florio is the rival of 
Fillagree, in the Triumphs of Temper, with 
sufficient difference to avert the charge of 
plagiarism from the female author ; but the 
versification in Florio is, at times, strangely 
inharmonious, often alliterating with the 
hardest consonants, and sometimes dis- 
graced by vulgarism: instances, 

“ For face no mortal could resist her,” 


And, 
“He felt not Celia’s powers of face.” 


These face-expressions put me in mind 
of an awkward pedantic youth, then resi- 
dent, for a little time, at Litchfield. He 
was asked how he liked Miss Honora 
Sneyd. ‘Almighty powers!’ replied the 
oddity, ‘I could not have conceived that 
she had half the face she bas?” Honora 
was finely rallied about this imputed am- 
litude of face. The oval elegance of its 
elicate and beauteous contour made the 
exclamation trebly absurd. How could 
Miss More so apply a phrase always 
expressive of effrontery ! how could so 
learned a lady suffer the pleonasm of the 
following line to escape her pen ! 


“ With truth to mingle fables feign’d.” 


The character of Celia is pretty, but in the 
satirical strokes lie all the genius of the 
work. 

“ As for the Bas Bleu: —You have heard 
me sigh after the attainment of other lan- 
guages with hopeless yearning ; yet I had 
rather be ignorant of them, as I am, if I 
thought their acquisition would induce me 
to clap my wings, and crow in Greek, 
Latin, and French, through the course of a 
poem, which ought to have been written in 
an unaffected and unmingled English. 
T am diverted with its eulogies on Garrick, 
Mason, and Johnson, who all three hated 
each other heartily. Not very pleasantly, 


I trow, would the two former have sat in 
the presence of old Cato, as this poem 
oddly terms the arrogant Johnson, sur- 
rounded b 

ping Blue & 


the worshipful and worship- 
tocking. Had the cynic lived 
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to hear his Whig title, Cato, I could fancy 
him saying to the fair author, ‘ You had 
better have called me the First Whig, 
Madam,—the father of the trike, who got 
kicked out of heaven for his republican 
gn ipred To the lady-president herself, 

fancy the cynic would not now, were he 
living, be the most welcome guest. Since 
the publication of Mr. Boswell’s Tour, 
Miss More puts him to bed to little David. 
Their mutual opiates are pretty powerful, 
else her guardian friend, Garrick, would 
not thank her for his companions, — but 
misery, matrimony, and mortality make 
strange bed-fellows.’ ” 

Much might be said upon this wretched 
piece of hypercriticism, and the sarcasms 
with which it is mixed up against the 
several persons who come in for a share of 
the writer’s scurrility. But it is not worth 
while to notice what originated in envy. 
When, however, the learning of the author 
of the poem is stigmatized as pedantry by 
one the most pedantically conceited 
women that ever set up any pretensions to 
literature, it cannot but provoke a remark 
on the critic herself. 

Though the censorious lady, in writing 
to a friend who knew the extent of her 
acquirements, confessed her limited powers, 
and affected to undervalue classical learn- 
ing; the case was different when she wrote 
designedly for the press. 

The late Mr. Canon Bailey, of Litchfield, 
in a letter to Mr. Polwhele, says of Miss 
Seward, “I was conducted, the other day, 
to her ‘blue region,’ as Andre calls 
it. She was there busy in translating, or 
rather in transposing, an Ode of Horace, 
without understanding a single word of 
the original. She bad three different trans- 
lations before her—Francis's—Smart’s—and 
Bromick’s,—out of which she compounds 
her own.” 

Now, if this was not pedantry, it would 
be difficult to define the word so as to give 
a just idea of its meaning. That Hannah 

ore understood Latin and Greek was 
more honourable to her, as those languages 
were acquired by her own application, than 
the ignorance of Anna Seward was credit- 
able to her, considering the advantages 
which she , and the other wanted. 
But enough of this; and more, perhaps, 
than the subject required, where the malig- 
nity was too obvious to produce any 
injury. 

The next publication of our author was 
“ A Poem on the Slave Trade,” printed in 
1788, when the cause of the Africans had 
begun to rouse the spirit of philanth 
throughout the kingdom, Situated, as 
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had long been, in one of the princi 

ot for ing on this nefarious tafke, 
it was next to impossible that she could be 
indifferent to what was no less offensive to 
morality than repugnant to the precepts of 
Christianity. 

In the same appeared a small Tract 
entitled “ Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great.” Though the piece was anonymous, 
and had no external attractions, but was 
thrown off, as it were, carelessly, to make 
its way by intrinsic merit, and the im- 
portance of the subject, it had a a sale, 
and was soon traced to the author by those 
who were best acquainted with her other 
works and sentiments. 

On the 10th of December, this year, 
Dr. Stonhouse lost his second wife. His 
first died at Northampton above forty years 
before, and was buried in the church of 
All Saints, in that town. On the present 
melancholy occasion, the Doctor erected a 
monument in the chapel at the Hotwells, 
where the deceased was interred; and his 
amiable friend supplied the following 
epitaph :— 

! 
Desmeatic stgeish drops on virtoc’s ber, 


Bid selfish sorrow hush the fond complaint, 
Nor frem the God she lov’d detain the saint. 


Truth, meekness, patience, honour’d shade! were 


In death thy last’ best lesson still impart, 
And write,—‘ Prepare to die,’ on every heart. 

The Doctor himself died December the 
8th, 1795, in the eightieth year of his age, 
and then the following epitaph, by the same 
pen, was added :— 

Here rests awhile in happier climes to shine, 


The Orator, , and Divine : 
*Twas his, like Luke, the double task to fill, 
To heal the natural and the moral ill. 


You, whose awakened hearts his labour bless’d, 

Where every touch by every grace was dress’: 

Oh! let your lives evince that still you feel 

The effective influence of his fervent zeal. 

One spirit rescued from eternal woe 

Gives nobler fame than marble can bestow : 

That lasting monument shall brave decay, 

And stand triumphant at the last great day. 
When the last mentioned publication of 

our author came out, there was something in 


the of the times, which rendered such 
a petrmance peculiarly seasonable. The 
indisposition of the king of England called 


for a serious reflection on the part of the 
people ; and the incipient revolution in 

rance could not but tend to alarm the 
fears of every well-wisher to his native 
country. The mind of Hannah More, im- 
bued with the soundest principles, was not 


easily depressed ; but in her long, intimate, 
and extensive acquaintance with those 
circles which give an impression to the 
general mass of society, she could not 
avoid observing, how much moral evil was 
spread abroad, with every prospect of 
increasing, for the want of example to 
check it, among the influential ranks of life. 
She and her sisters had now terminated 
their honourable labours in the education 
of young ladies, and, having acquired a 
competency with svhich to retire from 
that employment, they purchased a house 
at Bath; between which city and Cowslip 
Green, a small but elegant cottage near 
Wrington, their time was divided. This was 
in 1791, and the same year our author, whom 
we shall now call Mrs. Hannah More, 
published one of her best works, “ An Es- 
timate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World, by one of the Laity.” Though the 
present volume had no name to recom- 
mend it, the discerning public, as in the 
preceding instance, immediately traced its 


tage. 

. The general design of these pages,” 
says the author, “is to offer some cursory 
remarks on the present state of religion 
among a great part of the polite and the 
fashionable ; not only among that descrip- 
tion of persons who, whether from disbe- 
lief, or whatever other cause, avowedly 
neglect the duties of Christianity; but 
among that more decent class also, who, 
while they acknowledge their belief ‘of its 
truth by a public profession, and are not 
inattentive to any of its forms, yet exhibit 
little of its spirit in their general temper 
and conduct ;—to shew that Christianity, 
like its divine Author, is not only denied by 
those who in words disown their submis- 
sion to its authority, but betrayed by still 
more treacherous disciples, even while they 
say, Hail, Master!” 

The volume is divided into seven chap- 
ters, the last of which is “A view of those 
who acknowledge Christianity as a perfect 
system of morals, but deny its divine au- 
thority.” 

* But,” says our pious author, “ if God 
has thought fit to make the gospel an in- 
strument of salvation, we must own the 
necessity of receiving it as a divine insti- 
tution, before it is likely to operate very 
effectually on the conduct. The great 
Creator, if we may judge by analogy from 
natural things, is so wise an economist, that 
he always adapts, with the most accurate 
precision, the instrument to the work, and 
never lavishes more means than are neces- 
sary to accomplish the proposed end. If, 
therefore, Christianity bad been intended 
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for nothing more than a mere system of 
ethics, such a system surely might have 
been produced at an infinitely less expense. 
The long chain of prophecy, the labours of 
= the blood of saints, to say nothing 
of the great and costly Sacrifice which the 
Gospel records, might surely have been 
spared. Lessons of mere human virtue 
might have been delivered by some suit- 
able instrument of human wisdom, strength- 
ened by the visible authority of human 
wer. A bare system of morals might 
ave; been communicated to mankind with 
more reasonable prospect of advantage, by 
means not so repugnant to human pride. 
A mere scheme of conduct might have 
been delivered, with far greater probability 
of success, by Antoninus the emperor, or 
Plato the philosopher, than by Paul the 
tent-maker, or Peter the fisherman.” 

The open avowal of atheism in revolu- 
tionary France, accompanied in the natural 
course of things by a savage persecution of 
all that love the name of Christian, induced 
Mrs. More to print, for the benefit of the 
refugees of that country, and a warning to 
the people of this land, “ Remarks on 
the Speech of M. Du Pont, in the Na- 
tional Convention, on Religion and Edu- 
cation.” 

The speech which gave occasion to this 
energetic performance was delivered in the 
Convention, on the 14th of December, 
1792, on the subject of establishing public 
schools for the education of youth. It was 
received with such loud and long acclama- 
tions of applause, as shewed that the assem- 
bly perfectly concurred in its sentiments ; of 
which this is a specimen—“ The tyranny of 
kings was confined to make their people 
miserable in the present life: but those other 
tyrants, the priests, extend their dominion 
into another, of which they have no other 
idea than of eternal punishments ; a doc- 
trine which some men have hitherto had 
the good nature to believe. But the moment 
of the catastrophe is come, when all these 
prejudices must fall at the same time. We 
must destroy them, or they will destroy us. 
—For myself, I honestly avow to the Con- 
vention—I am an atheist !” 

In all her literary productions, Hannah 
More had studiously avoided the briars of 
controversy; but she deemed it her duty, in 
this instance, to take up the cause of in- 
sulted truth, for the purpose of guarding 
her countrymen from the contagion of infi- 
delity, which was to be dreaded from the 
pernicious example of the republicans and 
philosophists of France. Her appeal to the 
good sense of Englishmen was not without 
effect; and the sale of her pamphlet, de- 
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voted to the relief of the suffering emi- 
grants, was such as to answer, in a consi- 
derable degree, her benevolent wishes. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


_ 
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Cicero’s work on the Republic was dili- 
gently sought at the revival of letters, but 
no manuscript of it could be found, and, 
after several fruitless investigations, the 
search was given over, and all expectations 
of its discovery were abandoned. But in 
the present age it has been found in a most 
fortunate manner, of which the Aldi and 
Budzi never thought, and we have had the 
happiness of perusing it, when we had 
given up all hope. 

We know that it was the custom, even 
in the times of the Roman republic, to 
erase the original writing on parchment, in 
order to substitute something new; and a 
manuscript of this kind was called a palimp- 
sestus. Cicero had received a letter from 
one of his friends, an eminent lawyer, writ- 
ten on a palimpsestus ; and in his reply, he 
jokes him on the subject. “I certainly 
— your economy for writing on a pa- 

impsestus ; but I cannot imagine what 
were the first contents of that slip of paper, 
which you destroyed rather than you would 
neglect writing to me; unless it were one 
of your own formularies of law. For I do 
not suspect you of destroying my letter in 
order to replace it by yours.”* This prac- 
tice was frequently adopted from contempt 
of the original composition, a desire of 
economy, or a want of paper. And if 
illustrious Romans were accustomed to do 
this in all their wealth and opulence, it can 
very easily be imagined, that, in the fall of 
the empire, and in the destruction of every 
thing noble by the barbarians of the north, 
these causes would operate with greater 
force. For as the compositions of the 
ancients were only preserved in the mo- 
nasteries, where the nature of their asylum 
secured them from hostile depredations, 
the monks being unable to procure parch- 
ment to transcribe their own works, and 
deeming the orations of Cicero, or the his- 
tories of Livy, to be far inferior to the 
books of the church, erased, without 
scruple, the compositions of the ancients, 
and replaced them by the wonderful mi- 
racles, and the extraordinary legends of 
some favourite saints. The manuscripts 
were generally written in a large strong 
hand, and thus it was difficult for the 





* Ad Fam. vii. 18. See Martial xiv. 7. 
3u 179.—VOL, xv. 
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iber to gues gregsetd the ori- 
ginal composition, in’ many cases it 
might be read, of course with con- 
iderable difficulty. Till the last few years 
these have not been sufficiently examined, 
and it was reserved to a learned Italian of 
the present day, Angelo Maii, to investi- 
_ several of these double manuscripts. 

e thus discovered many works hitherto 
concealed from the learned, and which had 
peacefully reposed for ages in the Ambro- 
sian library at Milan. He successively 

blished fragments of the Orations of 

icero, several letters of Marcus Aurelius 
the Roman emperor, many epistles of 
Fronto, and various other works of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

In recompense for these labours, he was 
called to Rome; where he carried on new 
researches in the Vatican. About the year 
1820 he discovered the treatise of ‘ Cicero 
on the Republic,’ under a Commentary of 
Saint Augustine on the Psalms. This was 
his grand discovery, and Maii was occu- 
pied for many months in deciphering ‘the 
original letters in this palimpsestus. The 
tracing of characters nearly effaced was 
indeed a laborious task. “They were 
obliged to be inspected,” to use Maii’s 
own words, “on a clear day, and when 
the sun was shining in his meridian splen- 
dour.” But from the nature of the disco- 
very, we cannot expect to have the work 
complete ; for when the transcriber copied 
the second work, he was not careful of pre- 
Serving every part of the parchment on 
which the original composition was written ; 
he often used one of it for one purpose, 
and another lor quite a different object ; 
sometimes would completely erase 
whole sentences, and would even cut the 
manuscript to reduce it to the size which 

him. 

Unfortunately for us, the Republic of 
Cicero has met with many losses and mu- 
tilations from these causes. The work is 
divided into six books. Maii has disco- 
vered the greater part of the first and 
second books, of the third not nearly so 
much, and of the fourth and fifth only a 
few fragments. There is no trace in the 

limpsestus of the sixth book, to which 

ongs that beautiful fragment called the 


Somnium Scipionis, which we obtained . 


from the writings of Macrobius. 

This work, though so sadly mutilated, 
still contains very many eloquent passages, 
and profound reflections on the government 
and constitutions of states. We certainl 
think that it is by far the finest of Cicero’s 
philosophical works, and in this opinion 
we are supported by the concurrent testi- 


mony of antiquity. Cicero himself seems 
to have considered it his master-piece, and 
often refers to it with that rtp one 
which an author bestows upon his favourite 
work. His other ees gee treatises 
were written in the times of the Re- 
— when the noble orator was debarred 
rom all affairs of state, and deprived of 
his influence and power. They were com- 
posed, as he tells us, to console him in bis 
adversity, and to divert his mind from the 
contemplation of his ruined fortunes, and 
the oppression of his unhappy country. 
But the treatise on the Republic was writ- 
ten while he was in all his palmy influence, 
courted by the great, and solicited by the 
poor; and engaged continually in defend- 
ing the innocent, and accusing the guilty. 
He was also in the prime of life, with his 
faculties matured by deep learning and 
long experience. The subject also roused 
all the energies of the Roman orator. 
Plato and Aristotle had preceded hin with 
similar works, and it was an arduous 
undertaking to rival the tical a mee 
lations of the former, and the profound 
arguments of the latter. He retired in the 
summer season to his Cumzaan villa, and 
there, surrounded by all that could please 
the eye, and gratify the senses, and attune 
the mind in finest harmony, he composed 
this magnificent work, a noble monument 
of his eloquence and philosophy. 

We regret that it has not been suffi- 
ciently studied in this country. In Ger- 
many it has been often reprinted, and is 
used in many of the schools. Its object is 
to shew what form of government is best 
adapted for the administration of a state, 
This was a very favourite subject with the 
philosophers of antiquity ; and the framing 
of ideal republics, governed by their own 
laws, amused the leisure, or occupied the 
serious attention, of the schools of Athens. 
In modern times, More’s Utopia, and Har- 
rington’s Oceana, have been written on a 
similar plan. But Cicero did not frame 
an ideal republic; his work is of a more 
practical . nature. He endeavours to 
prove that a mixed form of government is 
the best adapted for the security and sta- 
bility of states; and he exemplifies his 
arguments by the Roman constitution, 
which he considers a happy union of 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, and 
shews, that while each order maintained its 
due ascendancy in the state, Rome flou- 
rished and prospered; but as soon as the 
balance of power was destroyed, she fell 
from her high estate, and rapidly lost her 
liberty and giory. 

He frames his work in the form of a 
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dialogue, which is supposed to have occurred 
in the most glorious times of the Republic, 
after the termination of the Punic wars, when 
the exorbitant power of the aristocracy was 
humbled, and the licentiousness of the 
democracy stil] restrained. The speakers 
are the most eminent men of the time,— 
Scipio Africanus, and his friend Lzlius, 
the illustrious lawyer; Scevola, Philus 
Manilius, and others of the same rank. 
But Scipio is the Socrates of the party. 
To his decisions every one yields with sub- 
missive deference. 

The first book contains many long and 
beautiful disquisitions on each of the three 
forms of government, and the arguments in 
their favour are successively brought for- 
ward and canvassed. They at last come 
to the conclusion, that none of them can 
be approved separately, but only the union 
of the three. If Cicero had lived in our 
days, he would have seen his ideas on go- 
vernment more completely exemplified in 
the beauteous fabric of the British consti- 
tution, where each order has (at least theo- 
retically) its due influence, and where all 
are happily blended in that proportion 
which has deservedly called forth the ad- 
miration of philosophers and_ politicians 
from the times of Fortescue to the present 
day.—Long may it flourish! and never 
may the undue preponderance of any one 
of the estates destroy its beauty, and an- 
nihilate its existence. 

This work has never been translated in 
this country, and perhaps a few extracts 
from it may, therefore, be acceptable to 
our readers. The following is an eloquent 
defence of democracy by Scipio.* 

“ Liberty never has any domicile but in 
the state in which the sovereign power 
resides in the people; and, certes, no- 
thing can be sweeter ; though if it be not 
equality, it ceases to be liberty. But how 
can equality exist, I will not say in a mo- 
narchy where slavery is openly professed, 
and its existence is not disputed, but how 
can it exist where the people have only a 
name to be free? They give their votes, 
they delegate their commands, they are 
canvassed and solicited by the candidates 
for the government ; but these gifts must 
be given, even if their inclinations opposed 
it; and they who are solicited do not 
themselves possess what they bestow, for 
they are deprived of all civil and military 
commands, and of the rank of judges 
which are obtained by the antiquity of 


families, and the influence of wealth. 
* * * 





* Book i. c. 31 to 33. 


“ But let the people preserve their own 
rights, and they say that nothing can be 
more free, happy, or excellent ; since they 
are the masters of the laws, of the courts of 
justice, of war, and of peace, of treaties, 
and of the life and fortune of every citizen. 
This alone they think deserves to be called 
the commonwealth ; that is, the weal of the 
community. It is for this reason that the 
commonwealth often breaks from the do- 
mination of kings and of senates,” and 
asserts its right to liberty, and that her 
people do not demand kings, and the 
power and wealth of an aristocracy. They 
say that this scheme of popular liberty 
ought not to be rejected on account of the 
crimes of a wild ungovernable people, that 
nothing is more immutable, nothing more 
durable, than a people unanimous in their 
sentiments, and performing every act with 
reference to their security and liberty ; that 
concord is most easily obtained in a com- 
monwealth, where every thing is of the 
same advantage to all ; that discord is pro- 
duced by a variety of conflicting interests, 
when the same thing does not equally 
benefit every citizen. Thus, when an 
aristocracy has obtained the supreme 
power, the commonwealth has never re- 
tained its splendour; and far less in mo- 
narchies, in which, as Ennius says, 

Nor faith nor holy friendship e’er exist. 
Therefore, since law is the bond of civil 
society, and equality’ the principle of law, 
by what principle of law can citizens be 
kept united, unless their condition is equal? 
For if wealth cannot be equalized, if intel- 
lect cannot be equalized, those who are 
citizens in the same republic ought cer- 
tainly to possess equal rights.” 

* 


* As to the other political constitutions, 
these philosophers do not think they ought 
even to be called by those names which 
they arrogate to themselves. For why 
should I designate a man desirous of do- 
mination, or of sole power, and lording it 
over an oppressed people, by the appel- 
lation of a king, and not rather by that of a 
tyrant? For a tyrant can be as merciful as 
a king i8 cruel; so that the people have 
principally to consider whether they are the 
slaves of a kind or a severe master; but to 
become slaves,—that ought never to hap. 
pen. How could Lacedemon, even at the 
time when her administration of the com+ 
monwealth was universally considered a 
master-piece of government, ensure to her- 
self the possession of good and just kings, 
when he was to be reverenced as king who 
happened to be descended from the royal 
family ? Who can endure an aristocracy 
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who have usurped the name by the vote of 
their own assemblies, not by-the gift of the 


” 
ae : * * oa * 


A hiatus valde deflendus here interrupts 
the development of the argument. We can 
only find room for one more passage,—an 
imitation of a celebrated part of Plato’s 
Republic, which will serve as a kind of 
antidote to the foregoing extract. It is an 
eloquent, though rather hyperbolical exposé 
of the abuse of liberty. 

* “ When the people have been parched 
with an insatiable thirst for liberty, and by 
making use of iniquitous servants have been 
intoxicated with freedom as with unmixed 
wine; then, unless their magistrates are 
exceedingly easy and remiss, and give 
them unbounded freedom, they prosecute, 
they impeach, they condemn them ; they 
designate them as aristocrats, as kings, as 
tyrants, Those who obey the ruling 
powers are tormented by this same people, 
and called voluntary slaves ; but those ma- 
gistrates who wish to resemble private per- 
sons, and those private individuals who 
labour to remove all difference between the 
citizen and the magistrate, are lauded with 
praises, and adorned with honours. It is 
absolutely necessary that in such a state, 
liberty should rule the ascendant, and sway 
every thing; that every family, in all its 
private arrangements, should have no mas- 
ter; and that this dreadful malady should 
spread even to the brute creation; in a 
word, that the father should fear his son, 
the son neglect his father ; that every ves- 
tige of shame should vanish, in order to 
establish entire freedom ; that there should 
be no distinction between a citizen and a 
foreigner ; that the master should fear and 
caress his pupils, that the pupils should 
despise their master; that youth should 
assume the authority of age, and that age 
should descend to the sports of youth, to 
avoid becoming hateful and troublesome. 
Thus it happens that slaves act with more 
independence; that women possess the 
same rights as men; that dogs also, that 
horses, yea, even that asses, have such 
amazing freedom, and run with such impe- 
tuosity, that you must make room for them 
to pass. Therefore, from this unbounded 
licentiousness at last results, that the minds 
of the citizens become so fastidious and 
delicate, that, if the least authority be exer- 
-eised, they are indignant, and cannot 
endure it; and thus they begin to neglect 
the laws also, in order to be uncontrolled 

by any master.” W.S. 








* Book i. c. 43. 


POETRY. 








LINES ADDRESSED TO THE YARDLEY OAK, 
COMMONLY CALLED COWPER’S OAK. 


Anp art thou yet existent? Still a tree— 

Still rave the wild winds round thine aged head ? 
Whilst he who sweetly sang, and gave to thee 

A second youth and immortality, 

Feels not, nor hears them, in his narrow bed, 
The cold—still—peaceful of the dead. 


Ages and cycles have passed by, since thou 

A tender sapling springedst from the earth ; 
Ages passed by, nor left upon thy brow 

Mark, save of strength and beauty,—even now 
Ages may pass ere prostrate on the earth 
Relentless time shall lay thine honours low. 


Who planted thee, old patriarch of the wood? 
Watch’d thy slow growth and train'd thine infant age, 
And haply oft in serious musings stood 

Scanning the mysteries of thy future page, 

Of changeful destiny—its ill or good 

By lightnings riven, or billowed o’er the flood? 


Hast thou a spirit? give it then a voice! 
Speak as of old the bloody Druid spoke,— 
Who bade a people sorrow or rejoice, 

In mystic accents from the sacred oak ! 
Tell of the horrors of thy youthful time, 
The dark, drear age of violence and crime. 


For they were days of violence and blood, 

That witness’d the uprising of thy form! 

Ere time had crowned thee monarch of the wood, 
Or bowed thy nobler honours to the storm ; 

And now their centuries of hate withstood, 

Thou stand’st a silent preacher to the good. 








Did never thy huge guilty arms sustain 

The serf that battled by th’ oppressor’s side, 

Quivering in agonies of mortal pain, 

And at the will of that proud master died? 

Tell, if thou canst, or thou canst find a tongue, 

What olden tales have told, what elder bards have 
sung. 


What! silent still! no thrilling tale of blood, 
The wanton violence of lawless power !— 
Did guilty footsteps never dare intrude 
Upon thy peaceful, dreamless solitude, 

To wake with pangs the pity of the good, 
And rack the guilty in his dying hour? 


Stern, gnarled chronicler! is there no string 
In thy tough heart that I may touch—no song 
Or tale of eld, or of the elfin ring : 

No chord to thrill thy rugged nerves along ; 
No midnight legend of the fairy knoll, 

To wake the memory of thy slumbering soul? 


Where lie the victims of barbarian lust ? 

Which are the hillocks populous with death ? 
Point to the grey-haired murdered parent’s dust, 
And where the traveller sighed his latest breath ? 
Wilt thou not blab the secrets of their tombs, 
Nor light their graves’ impenetrable glooms ? 


Didst never hold converse with Milton? He— 
The sightless poet of the angelic sphere ? 

When the dread pestilence that vex'd the year, 
Bade him to thy contiguous refuge flee ? 

Hadst thou no knowledge of the illustrious dead : 
Or, are thy consciousness and memory fied ? 












POETRY. 


Thou speak’st not even of Him who sang to thee! 
Ungrateful! thou art voiceless to his praise ; 

Even he, whose sweetly melancholy lays 

Crowned thine old head with immortality! 

Hold’st thou no precious reliques of his song, 

To whom thy name, and fame, and praise, belong? 


Old Tree, farewell! th’ appointed hour makes haste 
Shall bring thy faded honours to their tomb! 

Nor Cowper’s lays nor Compton’s generous taste 
Can save thee from the inevitable doom ! 


Even now thy living branches seem to mock 
Thy dead and dying members,—which the shock 
Of th’ elements hath wasted ; like a wreath 

Of summer flowers upon the brow of death! 


—_>—_—— 


TO THE WINDS. 


“I called on the rushing blast !”—Ossian. 


Sap seems thy voice, O wind, 
Loud sweeping o’er the fen, 
At solemn midnight’s lonely hour, 
When sleep, with soft oblivious power 
Has hushed the strife of men: 
When not a sound 
Is heard around, 
Save thy low mournful voice that sighs 
across the glen! 


Where didst thou learn, O wind, 
That sad complaining ery, 
To roving fancy’s vagrant ear, 
Thou seem’st to how] a requiem drear, 
With loud and blustering sigh : 
At midnight deep 
Thou seem’st to weep, 
That earth is doomed to change, that man 
is born to die! 


Perchance, O midnight wind, 
Thou’st heard the orphans weep, 
Left in the weary world alone, 
And bending o’er the mossy stone, 
And vaulted cavern deep : 
Where in the shade 
All lowly laid, 
Remembered but by them a mother’s ashes 
sleep. 


Perchance, on ocean’s shore, 
Thou’st heard the maniac’s wail, 
Who, mourning on the rocky steep, 
Casts wistful eyes along the deep, 
Her lover's bark to hail : 
And bids the blast 
Which rushes past, 
Waft to her aching sight his long-expected 
sail! 
Or, hast thou heard, O wind, 
The captive in his cell, 
Who starting in his dungeon-gloom, 
Hears the sad sound that seals his doom, 
The booming prison bell : 
Then casts on high 
His tearful eye, 
And moans the distant scenes, and friends 
beloved so well. 


Thou’st heard them, O thou blast, 
And now, at midnight lone, 
When the tall trees before thee bow, 
I hear thee weep for all their woe, 
With sympathetic moan : 
I hear thee sigh 
Across the sky, 
As the dark heavy clouds drift from the 
wintry zone ! 


Swell on, thou mighty wind, 
Thy voice is sweet to me, 
L love, at midnight’s solemn hour, 
To hear thee o'er the waters pour 
Thy dismal melody : 
And while the sound 
Swells sadly round, 
Imagination holds communion dread with 
thee! 
C. Mackay. 


—_———_—_ 


NEW CREATION. 


CREATED once, material worlds fulfil 

In silent space their great Creator’s will ; 

Their course pursue, their speed preserve the same, 
Their brightness keep, nor mar their stable frame; 
The Prince of darkness, pow'rs enthron’d in air, 
Though strong and prompt to spoil, compell’d to spare, 
They last, unscath’d by sin’s mysterious deed, 

Nor second work of new creation need. 


Immensely vast, in dire confusion hurl’d, 

Lo! wandering stars, and each a fallen world ; 
Displac’d, convuls’d, deform’d, devoid of light, 
They rush disastrous to the realins of night; 

All hate their centre, all abhor the sun; 

And where one soul is found, there wanders one. 


New hymns of praise are heard in heav’n, along 
The harps of God more loudly sweeps the song, 
For pow’r divine, in ceaseless act employ’d, 
Omnipotent, renews these world destroy'’d. 
Admire the change : recall’d from wandering far, 
In even sphere revolves the tranquil star; 

In light array’d, and glad with shining streams, 
With plenteous growth that new creation teems ; 
The light of peace, the streams of gladness owe 
Continuance to the fountain whence they flow ; 
The fruit shall fail not, nor the verdure fade ; 
The voice of God is heard within the shade ; 

No principalities who dare rebel, 

Have pow’r to harm where God delights to dwell ; 
What God sustains, no might can e’er subdue, 
Nor uncreate what God has form’d anew. 


Well may the host of earthly orbs amaze, 
Produc’d from nought, preserv’d till all shall blaze. 
But wondrous far beyond that changeless whole, 
A twice created world, a changed soul! 
Those end with ending time, but this shal] last 
When they like flying scrolls of flame are past ; 
They but the glorious work of God arose, 
But this renew’d, his own resemblance shews ; 
Light on their orbed darkness calmly broke, 
When but a word of pow’r their Maker spoke ; 
Ere this new world could be, stupendous plan, 
Its Maker died, for God himself was man. 

1. 0. 
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Review.—A Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. By the Rev. Moses 
Stuart, M.A. Republished under the 
Care of the Rev, E. Henderson, Doct. 
Philos. 2d edition, 8vo. Fisher, Son, 
and Jackson. London. 1833. 


Tae want of philological and critical com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures has been se- 
verely felt by the theological students of 
this country. They have been left to pro- 
secute their critical labours without that 
assistance for which they were entitled to 
look to their predecessors ; and have, in 
uence, adopted many erroneous prin- 
ciples of Ganpeutiaon, and have soe in 
very partial and inaccurate views of the 
sacred texts. Such works as those of Dod- 
dridge and Macknight, whatever assist- 
ance they may afford to the general reader, 
are very far from supplying the students of 
divinity with the critical information they 
should possess, or from familiarizing them 
with those sound principles of exegesis 
which are necessary to an accurate inter- 
retation of the divine word. We are far 
Som wishing to underrate the value of such 
works. They have enriched the theological 
literature of our country, and, in the absence 
of some productions more decidedly philo- 
logical and critical, have served to keep 
alive the attention of divinity students to 
this most important branch of their educa- 
tion. Still, they have fallen far below what 
the interests of scripture truth required, 
and the advanced state of our erudition 
might have furnished. They have merely 
pointed out the road, and that with many 
imperfections, in which more learned and 
successful investigators were required to 


An attempt has been made to supply 


this deficiency by the Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
field, in his Recensio Synoptica ; but it is 
an obvious remark, that the extensive and 
valuable collection of Exegetical, Philolo- 
gical, and Doctrinal Annotations, which his 
work contains, is much more suited to the 
advanced scholar than to the youthful stu- 
dent. It serves rather to perplex than to 
guide the latter, and least of all can it avail 
to familiarize his mind with the spirit and 
principles of sound interpretation. He 
continually feels the want of some learned 
and discreet guide, to determine his selec- 
tion from the numerous comments which 
are before him ; he is consequently in dan- 
ger of adopting some unsound exegesis out 
of regard to the authority by which it is 
proposed. Mr. Bloomfield would have 
greatly increased the utility of his work, if, 
in addition to the collection of such anno- 
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tations, he had exercised a sound discrimi- 
nation in pointing out their excellences and 
defects, 

The conviction of this deficiency in our 
sacred literature has lately induced an ap- 

lication to foreign sources for its supply. 
is example was set us by our American 
brethren, especially those of the Andover 
school. With a zeal and diligence beyond 
all praise, they have translated into the 
English tongue some of the most valuable 
productions of German scholars ; and, as if 
to evidence the advantage of an intimate 
acquaintance with these imperishable mo- 
numents of learning, they have, themselves, 
produced commentaries on the sacred text 
incomparably — to any thing which 
our language before contained. Some of 
these have found their way to our country, 
and we know no better or more healthy 
symptom of the times than the hearty recep- 
tion which they have met. Dr. Smith, in 
his Preface to Professor Stuart’s work on 
the Romans, alludes to some difficulties 
which prevent our obtaining an adequate 
supply of the theological productions of 
America. What these difficulties may be, 
we know not; but of this we are assured, 
that a more important service could not be 
rendered to the cause of sound biblical 
learning, than their removal. 

In our last number, it afforded us sincere 
gratification to introduce Mr. Stuart’s Com- 
mentary on the Romans to our readers: 
and it is with equal pleasure we now invite 
their attention to a work, constructed on 
similar principles, and displaying an eru- 
dition of the same high order, on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. This is the second 
English edition, and is brought out at a 
much lower price than its predecessor. 

Amongst the works which we already 

on this epistle, those of Owen and 
Matha are most known and most highly 
estimated. The rabbinical learning of the 
former, and the sound discriminating judg- 
ment of the latter, attach considerable value 
to their productions. Still, much was want- 
ing for the thorough elucidation of this 
epistle. There are few readers of the pre- 
sent day, we apprehend, who have suffi- 


. cient perseverance to get through Owen’s 


seven volumes. His style was least 
ada for such a species of com 

yp The text is literally buried i 
neath the comment; and Dr. Owen the 
divine and polemic, is, in consequence, 
every where more apparent than the 
apostle Paul. The case is very different 
with Maclean’s. invaluable work—he has 
achieved much, with but a scantling of 
learning. His sound sense never leaves 
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him; and his discussion of the doctrinal 
difficulties of the epistle are for the most 
calm, lucid, and satisfactory. From 

what he has achieved, we regret he did not 
attempt more. 

Professor Stuart has attempted a work of 
a higher order, and we are happy to say 
he has completely succeeded. He enters 
at considerable length into the literary his- 
tory of the epistle. This is the portion of 
his work with which general readers will 
probably be least pleased, but with which 
the theological student will be most de- 
lighted. It supplies, within a narrow com- 
pass, a masterly exhibition of the evidence 
which learning can adduce, respecting the 
language and authorship of this epistle, 
the place of its composition, and the 
people to whom it was addressed. Va- 
rious theories are brought. under review, 
and are subjected to as severe and scholar- 
like an investigation as we have ever wit- 
nessed. 

Dr. Henderson bears honourable testi- 
mony to the competency of Mr. Stuart for 
labours of this kind :— 


“ Intimately acquainted,” he remarks, “‘ with the 
minutia of Hebrew and Greek Grammar; familiar 
with the diversities which characterize the style of 
the Sacred Writers; trained by long study of the 
laws of Biblical exegesis to a matured and refined 
tact in seizing the point, the bearing, the various 
shades and ramifications of meaning which are 
couched under the sacred phraseology ; versed in 
the theological learning of Germany; imbued with 
a sincere love of Divine truth, and a profound reve- 
rence for its dictates ; and, withal, endowed with a 
manly and richly cultivated intellect—his talents 
and acquirements peculiarly fitted him for trans- 
lating and commenting upon the Epistle to the 
Hebrews :—a task replete with difficulties, but 
which he has here performed with so much credit 
to himself, and so much advantage to the church 
of God. 

“The ordeal to which this important portion of 
Scripture has been subjected by the wild and extra- 
vagant hypothesis of some of the master-spirits of 
Germany, rendered it a matter of imperious neces- 
sity that it should be submitted to a fresh and full 
investigation. This, the perusal of the introductory 
part of the volume will prove that the author has 
successfully done. Questions respecting style, au- 
thorship, and interpretation, which men of such 
celebrity as Eichhorn, Bertholdt, De Wette, and 
others, were considered to have completely set at 
rest, have received the most patient and rigid con- 
sideration ; and, in most instances triumphantly, in 
all more or less satisfactorily, the very reverse of 
their conclusions has been shewn to be in accord- 
ance with the real facts of the case.”—Advert. 1, 2. 


Oar limits forbid our entering on any of 
the interesting questions to which the epis- 
tle gives rise: and, indeed, this is the less 
necessary, as the work which we are intro- 
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ae to our readers, and of which we 
ope they will immediatel them- 
ood: furnishes a far meas Meyer satis- 
factory statement of these points than is 
within our power. 

The canonical authority of this Eyistle 
was early disputed, more particularly in the 
Western churches; and the objections then 
urged have been repeated in modern times 
with all the additional force which an enlarged 
erudition could furnish. Mr. Stuart pa- 
tiently examines the evidence pro and con, 
allows its full force to every argument, and 
then sets the result of his investigations be- 
fore his reader in a condensed, lucid, and 
cautious manner :— 


“In the Egyptian and Eastern churches,” he 
says, “ there were, it is probable, at a pretty early 
period, some who had doubts whether Paul wrote 
the epistle to the Hebrews ; but no considerable per- 
son or party is definitely known to us, who enter- 
tained these doubts; and it is manifest, from Ori- 
gen and Eusebius, that there was not, in that quar- 
ter, any important opposition to the general and 
constant tradition of the church, that Paul did 
write it. Nota single witness of any considerable 
respectability is named, who has given his voice, in 
this part of the church, for the negative of the 
question we are considering. What Jerome avers, 
appears to be strictly true, namely, ab ecciesiis 
Orientis et ab ib retro ecclesiasticis Greci 
sermonis scriptoribus, quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi. 

“In the Western churches, a diversity of opinion 
prevailed ; although the actual quantity of negative 
testimony, that can be adduced, is not great. Yet 
the concessions of Jerome and Augustine leave no 
room to doubt the fact, that the predominant opi. 
nion of the Western churches, in their times, was 
in the negative. In early times, we have seen that 
the case was different, when Clement of Rome 
wrote his epistle, and when the old Latin version 
was brought into circulation. What produced a 
change of opinion in the West, we are left to con- 
jecture. The scanty critical and literary records of 
those times, afford us no means for tracing the his- 
tory of it. But this is far from being a singular 
case. Many other changes in the opinions of the 
churches have taken place, which we are, for a si- 
milar reason, as little able to trace with any cer- 
tainty or satisfaction. 

“Storr has endeavoured to shew, that Marcion 
occasioned this revolution, when he came from the 
East to Rome, and brought with him a collection of 
the sacred books, in which the epistle to the He- 
brews was omitted. But it is very improbable, that 
an extravagant man, excommunicated by the Ro- 
man church itself, should have produced such a re- 
volution there in sentiment. Others have, with 
more probability, attributed it to the zealous dis- 
putes at Rome against the Montanist party, whom 
the epistle to the Hebrews was supposed particu- 
larly to favour. The Montanists strenuously op- 
posed the reception again into the bosom of the 
church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make 
defection from the Christian faith. The passages in 
Heb. vi. 4—8, and x. 26—31, at least seem strongly 
to favour the views which ‘they maintained. The 
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church at Rome carried the dispute ‘against the 
Montanists very high; and Ernesti and many other 
critics, have been led to believe, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was ultimately rejected by them, be- 
cause the Montanists relied on it as their main 
su 

“ As a matter of fact, this cannot be established 
by direct historical evidence. But, in the absence 
of all testimony in respect to this subject, it must 
be allowed as not improbable, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews may have, in this way, become ob- 
noxious to the Romish church. Many such in- 
stances might be produced, from the history of the 
church. The Ebionites, the Manicheans, the Alogi, 
and many ancient and modern sects, have rejected 
some part of the canon of Scripture, because it 
stood opposed to their party views. The Apoca- 
lypse was rejected by many of the Oriental 
churches, on account of their opposition to the 
Chiliasts, who made so much use of it. And who 
does not know, that Luther himself rejected the 
epistle of James, because he viewed it as thwarting 
his favourite noti of justification; yea, that he 
went so far as to give it the appellation of epistola 
straminea? It cannot be at all strange, then, that 
the Romish church, exceedingly embittered by the 
dispute with the Montanists, should have gradually 
come to call in question the apostolic origin of our 
epistle ; because it was, to their adversaries, a fa- 
vourite source of appeal, and because (unlike Paul’s 
other epistles) it was anonymous. 

“ That ail, even of the Montanists, however, ad- 
mitted the apostolic origin of our epistle, does not 
seem to be true. Tertullian, who took a very active 
part in favour of this sect, had, as we have already 
seen, doubts of such an origin; or rather, he ascribed 
it to Barnabas. 

“ But whatever might have been the cause that 
the epistle in question was pretty generally rejected 
by the churches of the West, the fact, that it was so, 
cannot be reasonably disputed. A majority of these 
churches, from the latter half of the second century 
to the latter half of the fourth, seem tc have been 
generally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul's; 
although there were some among them who did re- 
ceive it. 

“ It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus 
collected together and compared. The early testi- 
mony is, of course, immeasurably the most im- 
portant. And there seems to me sufficient evi- 
dence, that this was as general and as uniform, for 
the first century after the apostolic age, as in respect 
to many other books of the New Testament; and 
more so than in respect to several. I cannot hesi- 
tate to believe, that THE WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE 
FROM TRADITION, IS ALTOGETHER PREPONDE- 
RANT IN FAVOUR OF THE OPINION, THAT PAUL 
WAS THE AUTHOR OF OUR EPISTLE.”—>p. 110 to 112, 


It is of the utmost importance that the 
ministers of religion should be accurately 
informed on matters of this kind. To cal- 
culate on the ignorance of others is disho- 
nourable to themselves and injurious to the 
best interests of their people. This is more 
especially the case in the “aye day. In- 
formation is now so rapidly circulated, that 
the more inteiligent and reading portion of 
the community cannot fail to be apprized of 





the difficulties which attach to revelation in 
general, or of the objections which have 
been urged against any portion of it in par- 
ticular. It should, therefore, be the study 
of those who minister in the house of God, 
to make themselves masters of these ques- 
tions, in order that they may be prepared, 
according to the exigencies of the times, to 
protect their people from the assaults of in- 
fidelity, and to advance them in the belief 
and knowledge of the inspired word. 
A diligent study of the dissertations prefixed 
to this volume, will be found one of the best 
means for the attainment of this desirable 
end. 

The new translation which the volume 
contains, is designed to furnish, on a more 
exact view of the features of the original 
Greek, than is presented by our common 
English version.” This is followed by a 
general view of the contents of the epistle, 
for which we should be glad to find room, 
as it presents, within a narrow compass, an 
exact and beautiful development of the 
scope and order of this composition. The 
Commentary displays qualities of the same 
order as those which we noticed last month, 
in our author’s work on the Romans. It is 
critical throughout, frequently so to an ex- 
tent which the general reader will deem 
unnecessary. Mr. Stuart proceeds with 
great caution in his investigation of the 
meaning of words. No process is regarded 
as too laborious, no research too extensive, 
no collation of authorities too minute or 
comprehensive, which promises to secure 
the integrity of his version. He displays 
the patience of enlightened scholarship to 
an extent which is seldom witnessed. The 
following extract, for which alone we can 
find room, may be taken asa fair sample 
of our author's style :— 


“Ver. 25. “OSev wai owlev ...- Oey, 
hence, also, he is able always to save those who draw 
nigh to God through him, i.e. approach the throne 
of grace (ch. iv. 16) in his name, or on his account, 
trusting in him as their priest and intercessor. 
“OSev, whence, i.e. because he is a perpetual 
priest. Swerv, to save, means here, to deliver 
from condemnation and punishment. This the high 
priest did, in regard to God’s external government 
over the Jews, when he went into the most holy 
place, and made expiation for the sins of the people. 
Christ, as a priest in the heavenly world, is able 
to do this; and to do it, sig rd mayredic, 


* unceasingly, always, so long as there are any who 


need pardon, and who can obtain it. 

“Tlavrore “Lav, ever living, i. e. always 
abiding or continuing a priest; compare ver. 3. 8- 
17. 21. 24. Zdw, to live, to endure, to be peren- 
nial; as frequently before. The mere continual 
existence of Christ is not at all the question 
here, but the perpetuity of his priesthood; so that 
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%y plainly refers to his ever living or continuing 
as a priest, in which capacity iyruyydvewv wip 
“pay, as follows. 

“Bic rd ivrvyyaviey irip airdy, to 
intercede for them, or rather to interpese in their 
behalf. The proper meaning of éyrvyydvw is, to 
go to any one, to approach him, to meet him, tor 
the sake of accusing, defending, convicting, or de- 
livering any person, or of transacting any business 
which has respect to him. Here, it is plainly in 
the sense of aiding, defending, or delivering ; as the 
preveding owZery clearly indicates. It means 
here, also, to do something, or to interpose, in such 
a way as is appropriate to the priests’ office. But 
to intercede, in the sense of making supplication, is 
not appropriate to any part of the priests’ office 
under the Levitical law ; at least, not to any which 
the Scriptures have pesented to our view. The 
reader will search in vain for any direction to the 
priests, under the Jewish economy, to perform such 
a duty as priests ; and all the testimony we have to 
shew us that the priests did make intercession, is 
what Philo says of their duties, Legat. ad Caium. 
II. 77, p. 591, (edit. Mangey;) see on ver. 27. Even 
the passage in Luke i. 9, 10, seems to indicate no- 
thing that solves the question. We must, there- 
fore, understand évrvyxavayr here, in a more 
general sense, and refer it to any aid which Christ 
as high priest extends to those who approach 
God, confiding in him, ch. iv. 16. He is able, 
owley abrovc, because he is a perpetual priest, 
ivrvyxavay vip abr, i.e. to interpose in 
their behalf, to procure for them such aid as they 
may need. So the priests, under the Levitical dis- 
pensation, were the interauntii between God and 
the people, and procured blessings for them, not 
only by presenting the offerings which they 
brought, but by inquiring of the Lord for them, or 
consulting his holy oracle. I acquiesce, therefore, 
in the general idea of iyrvyydvey here, viz. 
interposing in our behalf, assisting; and I believe, 
that all attempts to draw from the word any thing 
more than this, is substituting imagination for well- 
grounded reasoning.” 

The Commentary is followed by twenty 
dissertations on some of the more difficult 
or important passages of the Epistle. These 
contain a fund of solid and useful learning, 
and are especially entitled to the diligent 
and persevering attention of the theological 
student. 

It is not often we have to acknowledge 
such a debt of gratitude as the religious 
public owes to Professor Stuart. He has 
not merely himself contributed much to the 
elucidation of the inspired page, but, what 
is of more importance still, he has set an 
example which cannot fail to be imitated. 
We have now a model in our own language 
of what a commentary should be; and we 
hope the time is not far distant, when 
learning will achieve, for the other books of 
the inspired volume, what our author has 
done for the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Hebrews, 
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Review.— Tales from Chaucer, in Prose ; 
designed chiefly for the use of Young 
Persons. Charles Cowden Clarke. 
Effingham Wilson, London. 1833. 

THERE is a singular, and, in some instances, 

a most disproportionate interest naturally 

evinced by the human mind in the begin- 

nings of things. Whether this be attributable 

to that curiosity which takes its stand upon * 

the early parts of all histories, and eagerly 

attempts to judge from the first indistinct 
prognostics what the future may be expected 
to reveal ; or whether it may be the opera- 
tion of a more kindly feeling which interests 
itself in the weakness of infancy, and does 
not “ despise the day of small things”—cer- 
tain it is that the sentiment is very generally 
entertained ; and whatever interest may be 
felt in the subsequent history of men or 
things, there is always a condensed and 
concentrated portion resting on its initial 
stages. This feeling is manifestly excited 
in proportion to the importance of those 
results which are found to have depended 
on such beginnings ; and hence the human 
being, in the stage of infancy, and through 
the present life, (considered as preparatory 
to an endless state of being,) is the object of 

a curiosity and interest so intense as to offer 

the most marked illustration of the position we 

have laid down. “ The first rude settlement 
of Romulus,” says Mr. Foster,* when pur- 
suing a somewhat similar train of thought, 

** would have been an insignificant circum- 

stance, and might justly have fallen into obli- 

vion, if Rome had not at length commanded 
the world. The little rill near the source of 
one of the great American rivers, is an in- 
teresting object 10 the traveller, who is ap- 

rised, as he steps across it, or walks a few 
miles along its bank, that this is the stream 
which runs so far, and which gradually 
swells into so vast a flood. So, while [ 
anticipate the progress of life, and wonder 
through what unknown scenes it is to take 
its course, its past years lose that character 
of vanity which seem to belong to a train of 
fleeting, perishing moments ; and I see them 
assuming the dignity of a commencing 
eternity. In them I have begun to be that 
conscious existence which I amto be through 
endless duration, and I feel a strange emo- 
tion of curiosity about this little life in which 

T am setting out on such a progress ; I can- 

not be content without an accurate sketch 

of the windings, thus far, of a stream which 
is to bear me on for ever.” 

To apply these remarks to the subject 
suggested by the work before us;—Cnav- 
ceR claims our interest on another ground 





* Essays, tenth edition, p. 5. 
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beside that of his intrinsic merits; namely, 
the position he occupies with relation to our 
national literature. He was the father of 
Engiish bards—the first who found amongst 
us the materials of poetry, and adapted 
those materials with consummate art and 
beauty to our national language and tastes. 
It was that “ well of English undefiled,” 
‘from which, as from the hidden sources of 
the Nile, have emanated those majestic and 
beneficent streams, which, overffowing the 
rugged and sterile soil of our ancient cha- 
racter, have left behind them a universal 
aspect of amenity and fruitfulness, Bap- 
tized himself in fancy, imbued with the very 
spirit of early and uncorrupted romance, he 
was the first who impressed the rude minds 
of our forefathers with the majesty of his 
genius, and enamoured them with its lovely 
creations. In short, he realized all the ad- 
vantages which the poet can command, cap- 
tivating the hearts of his countrymen, while 
he elevated and refined their characters, 
satirized the follies of their religion, and 
rebuked the corruptions of their morals. 
“ Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque, 
Carminibus venit.” 


The excellent “ Memorial of Chaucer,” 
prefixed to the volume before us, absolves 
us from the necessity of entering on an ex- 
tended delineation of his intellectual cha- 
racer. Indeed, it is no less injustice to 
the author than as a gratification to the 
reader, that we extract the very elaborate 
criticism with which the “ Memorial” 
closes :— 


“ Many 8f the tales of Chaucer, which are para- 
phrastical translations from the Latin and Italian 
languages, prove him to have been a linguist of no 
ordinary standard ; and his prose essays stamp him 
a logician. It has been already shown that he was 
well versed in the sci of astr y—as much 
of it at least as was known in that age. That he 
was a philosopher in the most practical acceptation 
of the term—that of humanizing his fellow crea- 
tures, and making them happier as well as wiser, 
we need only refer to the best and most carefully 
written of his poems. 

* As a poet, his chief power lay in description, 
and this was marvellous; whatever object it is his 
purpose to delineate, he inspects, and probes, and 
twists, and turns it on every side, as a botanist 
pores into a flower; and then he presents it to you 
clothed in the minute perfection of a Dutch paint- 
ing with the charms of ease, grace, and freedom 
superadded. So patiently did he study the charac- 
ters of the people he described, that he seems not 
to have more closely examined their costumes, (ac- 
curately as he did this) than he did their habits of 
thought. Hence, the speeches he puts into their 
mouths are so truly in keeping, that their great 
merit almost becomes neutralized in the mind; for 
we feel that he merely put down what he heard as 
well as what he saw when describing his characters. 
The first remark made to us by one who had read 
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for the first time his Prologue to the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, was, that ‘ it detracted materially from 
Mr. Stothard’s fame in illustrating it, for that all 
was there, ready fashioned to his hands.’ In this 
very prologue the portrait of the shipman is a strik- 
ing likeness to this day. His action on horseback 
is not yet more accomplished : he still makes pro- 
gress, as Butler humorously describes him, as 
though he were ‘rowing the horse.’ The doctor of 
physic ‘ reading little in his bible;’ playing into the 
apothecary’s hands; regulating his diet, and eating 
that which is most nutritious. The showy wife of 
Bath, so trim about the ankles, with her new tight 
shoes, and stockings gartered up without a wrinkle. 
The reeve, (or steward) contriving to lay his lord 
under obligations by advancing him money in his 
necessitous extravagance. The sergeant at law, 
than whom no man was more busy, ‘ and yet he 
seemed busier than he was;’ are all as truly por- 
trayed as the reflections in a camera lucida. Chau- 
cer is one of the most matter-of-fact poets that ever 
existed. He describes and recapitulates, and de- 
scribes and repeats, like one who having beheld a 
wonder for the first time, returns at every given 
opportunity to the object of his admiration. He is 
sometimes tedious in his descriptions ; and this ap- 
pears to arise from an anxiety, on his own part, lest 
the reader should not be able to keep pace with him 
in feeling at once the full impression of the object 
he is delineating. The late Mr. Hazlitt, in his lec- 
tures on the poets, has most happily in one pithy 
sentence (a remarkable feature in his critical ana- 
lyses) struck out Chaucer’s poetical faculty, He 
says: ‘His poetry reads like history. Every thing 
has a downright reality; at least in the narrator's 
mind. A simile, or a sentiment, is as if i were 
given in upon evidence.’ Again: ‘He speaks of what 
he wishes to describe with the accuracy, the discri- 
mination of one who relates what has happened to 
himself, or has had the best information from those 
who have been eye-witnesses of it. The strokes of 
his pencil always tell. He dwells only on the essen- 
tial, on that which would be interesting to the per- 
sons really concerned: yet as he never omits any 
material circumstance, he is prolix from the num- 
ber of points on which he touches, without being 
diffuse on any one; and is sometimes tedious from 
the fidelity with which he adheres to his subject, as 
other writers are from the frequency of their di- 
gressions fromit. The chain of his history is com- 
posed of a number of fine links, closely connected 
together, and riveted by a single blow.” 
° ° * . * 

“ *He is contented to find grace and beauty in 
truth. He exhibits for the most part the naked 
object, with little drapery thrown over it. His 
metaphors, which are few, are not for ornament, 
but use, and as like as possible to the things them- 
selves. He does not affect to show his power over 
the reader's mind, but the power which the subject 
has over his own.’ 

o o . * 

“ There is no artificial pompous display, but a 
strict parsimony of the poet's materials, like the 
rude simplicity of the age in which he lived.’ 

“ Tt has already been observed that Chaucer was 
prone to be tedious in his descriptions. In his rural 
walks he is just as tedious as a sauntering com- 
panion by a wood-side, who is a devoted admirer of 
nature. He would be impatient with the one for 
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pausing at every furlong to remark and admire the 
shifting effects of light in the morning clouds; or to 
hearken to the whistle of the early birds; or to no- 
tice the varieties of foliage, the smell of wild blos- 
soms, the juicy freshness and vivid hue of tall 
plants that bow in graceful homage over the ‘ hud- 
dling brook’—such a one may easily be wearied 
with the description of the other, for it is commonly 
an accurate journal of his whole route. 

“ The extraordinary fidelity of his portraits, and 
the careful minuteness with which he lays on tint 
after tint to heighten their effect, has already been 
noticed. This in the main is true; yet will he at 
times, with one dash of his pencil, (like a true 
genius,) give all the expression you can require. 
To take two or three specimens at random, by way of 
example.—The appearance of Troilus striding 
across the hall after his return from Cressida, when 
she was taken from him and delivered up to the 
Greeks :— 


* To Troy is come this woful Troilus, 
In sorrow, above all sorrow’s smart, 
With felon-look, and with face despiteous ; 
Then suddenly down from his horse he start, 
And thro’ his palace, with a swollen heart, 
To chamber went.’ 


“* The love-worn Arcite, who, from the weakness 
of his spirits, bursts into tears if he ‘heard song or 
instrument about the house.’ Shakspeare himself 
could not have surpassed this for the intensity of 
its truth. 

“To take a humorous picture, yet no less 
vivid: the Pardoner, describing himself preach- 
ing, says, 

‘ Then pain I me to stretchen forth my neck, 
And east and west upon the people I beck, 
As doth a dove sitting upon a barn.’ 
“ Here is the full length of a friar in one line:— 
‘Fat as a whale, and walked as a swan.’ 

“ Chanticleer, the herald of the dawn, is thus 
shortly, yet sufficiently described :— 

* But when the cock, common astrologer, 
"Gan on his breast to beat, and after crow.’ 


“ It were an easy, and a pleasant task too, to go 
on multiplying examples of this great poet's accu- 
rate eye in description; after that, as many more 
might be cited of his humour, and keen satire; and 
a moderate volume would scarcely contain all the 
strokes of passion and tenderness with which his 
poems abound. The story of Troilus and Cressida 
alone, for profound feeling, would honour any poet 
that ever breathed. Every scene—where the lovers 
themselves are concerned—is redolent with sighs 
of ‘ such sweet breath’ asthe following. Cressida is 
absent from her lover, but has promised to return 
to him in a month :— 


* And every night, as was his wont to do, 
He stood, the bright moon shining to behold, 
And all his sorrow to the moon he told, 
And said—‘ surely when thou art horned new 
I shall be glad—if aLt THE WORLD be true.’ ” 


How beautiful the thought! to make his love the 
whole world, and the whole world to be absorbed in 
the one idea of his love. 

“ Tt is needless to say that the above hasty refer- 
ences (single stones exhibited for samples of the 
complete magnificent structure) have not been ad- 
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dressed to the intimate acquaintance of Chaucer: 
the design of the present little volume will be con- 
sidered by such readers; and therefore that they 
are quoted for the sole purpose of inducing the 
young and the tasteful, to whom his poems are 
as yet ‘a sealed book,’ to prepare themselves for 
many an hour of delight and wonder. The obsolete 
dialect and antiquated spelling will for a time be 
sore stumbling blocks to their progress ;—but these 
overcome, great will be their reward.” 


After this quotation, it is hardly necessary 
to disabuse the reader as to the character 
and design which Mr. Clarke modestly at- 
tributes to his book. We can confidently 
assure such as may be deterred from no- 
ticing it, by seeing that it is “ desi 
chiefly for the use of young persons ;” that 
there is no class of readers who may not 
peruse it with interest and profit. It is one 
of the most graceful phrases we have 
ever met with; and, above all, it furnishes a 
key that unlocks those poetical. treasures, 
which, from the obsoleteness of their 
dialect, have so long been a sealed book 
to all, except the initiated. We have per- 
used the volume with the highest interest, 
and most cordially and confidently reecom- 
mend it. 

——@—__ 


Review.— Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy : Berkeley the Banker, Part II. 


Tars Part points out the evils arising 
from an arbitrary action on the currency, 
the value of paper as a circulating medium, 
and the inducements to forgery held out by 
a contraction of its circulation. The cha- 
racter of Hester, who is employed by her 
husband to pass the notes he had forged, is 
admirably drawn, and well sustained. Not 
having seen the former part of the tale, we 
can venture no opinion on its merits, 
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AFTER much contradictory rumour and 
conjecture, respecting the unexampled 
enterprise of this gallant officer, we can at 


length offer an authorized aceount of the 
circumstances, by republishing the following 
interesting letter, addressed to Captain the 
Hon. George Elliot, and inserted in the 
Times newspaper of Thursday, October 
the 21st :— 
On board the Isabella, of Hull, 
Baflin’s Bay, Sept., 1833. 

Sir,— Knowing how deeply my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty are inter- 
ested in the advancement of nautical know-+ 
ledge, and particularly in the improvement 
of geography, I have to acquaint you, for 
the information of their lordships, that the 
expedition, the main object of which is to 
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other untoward circumstances, 
iged the vessel to refit in Green- 
reached the beach on which his ma- 
late ship Fury’s stores were landed 
3th of 
the boats, provisions, &c., in 
excellent condition, but no vestige of the 
wreck. After completing in fuel and other 
necessaries, we sailed on the 14th, and on 
the following morning rounded Cape Garry, 
where our new discoveries commenced, and, 
keeping the western shore close on board, 
ran down the coast in a S.W. and W. 
course, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, until we 
the latitude of 72° north, in 
longitude 94° west ; here we found a con- 
siderable inlet leading to the westward, the 
examination of which occupied two days; 
at this place we were first seriously obtructed 
by ice, which was now seen to extend from 
the south cape of the inlet, in a solid mass, 
round by S. and E. to EN.E.: owing to 
this circumstance, the shallowness of the 
water, the rapidity of the tides, tempestuous 
weather, the irregularity of the coast, and 
the numerous inlets rocks for which it 
is remarkable, our progress was no less 
dangerous than tedious; yet we succeeded 
in tating below the latitude of 70° 
aiond longitude 92° west, where the land, 
after having carried us as far east as 90°, 
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i 
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took a decided westerly direction, while _ 


land, at the distance of 40 miles to south- 
ward, was seen extending east and west. 
At this extreme point, our progress was 
arrested, on the 1st of October, by an im- 
— barrier of ice. We, however, 

an excellent wintering port, which we 
— Felix Harbour. 

y in January, 1830, we had the 
fortune to establish a friendly a 
with a most interesting consociation of na- 
tives, who, being insulated by nature, had 
never before communicated with strangers ; 
from them we gradually obtained the im- 
portant information that we had already 
seen the continent of America, that about 
40 miles to the S.W. there were two great 
seas, one to the west, which was divided 
from that to the east by a narrow strait or 
neck of land. The verification of this intel- 
ligence either way, on which our future 
Operations so materially depended, devolved 
on Commander Ross, who volunteered this 
service early in April, and, accompanied by 
one of the mates, and guided by two of the 
natives, proceeded to the spot, and found 





that the north land was connected to the 
pagvaly yg tlh. afhwam 15 miles 
in ; but, taking into account a chain 
of fresh.water lakes, which occupied the 
valleys between, the dry land which actually 
separates the two oceans is only five miles. 


This extraordinary isthmus was subsequenily 
visited by myself, when Commander Ross 

ed minutely to survey the sea coast 
to the southward of the isthmus leading fo 
the westward, which he succeeded in tracing 
to the 99th degree, or to 150 miles of Ca 
Turnagain of Franklin, to which point 
land, after leading him into the 70th degree 
of north latitude, trended directly: during 
the same journey, he also surveyed 30 miles 
of the adjacent coast, or that to the north of 
the isthmus, which, by also taking a westerly 
direction, formed the termination of the 
western sea into a gulf. The rest of this 
season was employed in tracing the sea- 
coast south of the isthmus leading to the 
eastward, which was done so as to leave no 
doubt that it joined, as the natives had 
previously informed us, to Ockullee, and 
the land forming Repulse Bay. It was also 
determined that there was no passage to the 
westward for 30 miles to the northward of 
our position. 

This summer, like that of 1818, was 
beautifully fine, but extremely unfavourable 
for navigation ; and our object being now to 
try a more northern latitude, we waited with 
anxiety for the disruption of the ice, but in 
vain, and our utmost endeavours did not 
succeed in retracing our steps more than four 
miles, and it was not until the middle of 
November that we succeeded in cutting the 
vessel into a place of security, which we 
named * Sheriffs’ Harbour.” I may here 
mention that we named the newly-discovered 
continent, to the southward, “ Boothia,” as 
also the isthmus, the peninsula to the north, 
and the eastern sea, after my worthy friend, 
Felix Booth, Esq., the truly patriotic citizen 
of London, who, in the most disinterested 
manner, enabled me to equip this expedition 
in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature nearly 
equal to the means of what had been ex 
rienced on the four preceding voyages ; 
the winters of 1830 and 1831 set in with a 
degree of violence hitherto beyond record, 
the thermometer sunk to 92 degrees below 
the freezing point, and the average of the 
year was 10 degrees below the preceding ; 
but, notwithstanding the severity of the 
summer, we travelled across the country to 
the west sea by a chain of lakes, 30 miles 
north of the isthmus, when Commander 
Ross succeeded in surveying 50 miles more 
of the coast leading to the N.W., and, by 
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tracing the shore to the northward of our 
position, it was also fully proved that there 
could be no passage below the 71st degree. 

This autumn, we succeeded in getting 
the vessel only 14 miles to the northward, 
and as we had not doubled the Eastern 
Cape, all hope of saving the ship was at an 
“a and put quite beyond possibility by 
another very severe winter ; and having only 

rovisions to last us to the ist of June, 1833, 
Siapositions were accordingly made to leave 
the ship in her present port, which (after 
her) was named Victory Harbour. Provi- 
sions and fuel being carried forward in the 
spring, we lefi the ship on the 29th of May, 
1832, for Fury Beach, being the only chance 
left of saving our lives: owing to the very 
rugged nature of the ice, we were obliged to 
keep either upon or close to the land, mak- 
ing the circuit of every bay, thus increasing 
our distance of 200 miles by nearly one- 
half; and it was not until the ist of July 
that we reached the beach, completely ex- 
hausted by hunger and fatigue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the 
boats, three of which had been washed off 
the beach, but providentially driven on shore 
again, were repaired during this month ; 
but the unusual heavy appearance of the ice 
afforded us no cheering prospect until the 
ist of August, when, in three boats, we 


reached the ill-fated spot where the Fury 
was first driven on shore, and it was not 
until the ist of September we reached 


Leopold South Island, now established to 
be the N.E. point of America, in latitude 
73° 56’, and longitude 90° west. From the 
summit of the lofty mountain on the 

montory, we could see Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, and Lancaster Sound, 
which presented one impenetrable mass of 
ice, just as I had seen it in 1818. Here we 
remained in a state of anxiety and suspense, 
which may be easier imagined than de- 
scribed. All our attempts to push through 
were vain; at length, being forced by want 
of provisions and the approach of a very 
severe winter, to return to Fury Beach, 
where alone there remained wherewith to 
sustain life; there we arrived on the 7th of 
October, after a most fatiguing and laborious 
march, having been obliged to leave our 
boats at Batty Bay. Our habitation, which 
consisted of a frame of spars, 32 feet by 16 
feet, covered with canvass, was during the 
month of November enclosed, and the roof 
covered with snow, from 4 feet to 7. feet 
thick, which, being saturated with water 
when the temperature was 15 degrees below 
zero, immediately took the consistency of 
ice, and thus we actually became the inha- 
bitants of an iceberg during one of the most 


severe winters hitherto recorded ; our suffer- 
ings, aggravated by want of bedding, cloth- 
ing, and animal food, need not be dwelt 
upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the carpenter, was 
the only man who perished at this beach ; 
but three others, besides one who had lost 
his foot, were reduced to the last stage of 
debility, and only 13 of our number were 
able to carry provisions, in seven journeys of 
62 miles each, to Batty Bay. 

We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, 
carrying with us three sick men, who were 
unable to walk, and in six days we reached 
the boats, where the sick daily recovered. 
Although the spring was mild, it was not 
until the 15th of August that we had any 
cheering prospect. A gale from the west- 
ward having suddenly opened a lane of 
water along shore, in two days we reached 
our former position, and from the mountain 
we had the satisfaction of seeing clear water 
almost directly across Prince Regent's Inlet, 
which we crossed on the 17th, and took 
shelter from a storm 12 miles to the east. 
ward of Cape York. The next day, when 
the gale abated, we crossed Admiralty Inlet, 
and were detained six days on the coast by 
a strong north-east wind. On the 25th, we 
crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on the fol- 
lowing morning, to our inexpressible joy, 
we descried a ship in the offing, becalmed, 
which proved to be the Isabella, of Hull, 
the same ship which I commanded in 1818. 
At noon we reached her, when her enter- 
prising commander, who had in vain search- 
ed for us in Prince Regent's Inlet, after 
giving us three cheers, received us with 
every demonstration of kindness and hospi- 
tality which humanity could dictate. I 
ought to mention also that Mr, Humphrey, 
by landing me at Possession Bay, and sub- 
sequently on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay, 
afforded me an excellent opportunity of 
concluding my survey, and of verifying my 
former chart of that coast. 

I now have the pleasing duty of calling 
the attention of their lordships to the merits 
of Commander Ross, who was second in 
the direction of this expedition. The labours 
of this officer, who had the departments of 
astronomy, natural history, surveying, 
will speak for themselves in language be- 
yond the ability of my pen; but they will 
be duly appreciated by their lordships, and 
the learned bodies of which he is a member, 
and who are already well acquainted with 
his acquirements. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. Wil- 
liam Thom, of the Royal Navy, who was 
formerly with me in the Isabella, besides 
his duty as third in command, took charge 
of the meteorological journal, the distribu- 














plans and suggestions 
attributed the uncommon degree of health 
ich our crew enjoyed ; and as two out of 
the who died the four years and a half 
were cut off early in the voyage, by diseases 
not peculiar to the climate, only one man can 
be said to have perished. Mr. M‘Diarmid, 
the surgeon, who had been several voyages 
to these regions, did justice. to the high 
recommendation I received of him: he was 
successful in every amputation and opera- 
tion which he performed, and wonderfully 
so in his treatment of the sick ; and I have 
no hesitation in adding, that he would be 
an ornament to his Majesty's service. 
Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and my- 
self, have, indeed, been serving without 
y ; but, in common with the crew, have 
our all, which I regret the more, because 
it it totally out of m er adequately 
i weer my Saicediens when 
case I cannot but recommend for their 
lordships’ consideration. We have, how- 
ever, the consolation, that the results of this 
expedition have been conclusive, and to 
science highly important, and may be briefly 
ed in the following words :—-. 
The discovery of the Gulf of Boothia, the 
continent isthmus of Boothia Felix, and 
a vast number of islands, rivers, and lakes ; 
the undeniable establishment that the north- 
east point of America extends to the 74th 
degree of north latitude; valuable observa- 
tions of every kind, but particularly on the 
magnet; and, to crown all, have had the 
honour of placing the illustrious name of 
our most gracious sovereign, William IV., 
on the true position of the magnetic pole. 
I cannot conclude this letter, sir, without 
acknowledging the important advantages 
we obtained from the valuable publications 
of Sir Edward Parry and Sir John Franklin, 
and the cominunications kindly made to us 
by those distinguished officers before our 
departure from England. But the glory of 
this enterprise is entirely due to Him, whose 
divine favour has been most especially ma- 
nifested towards us; who guided and directed 
all our steps; who mercifully provided, in 
what we had deemed a calamity, His effec- 
tual means of our preservation; and who, 
even after the devices and inventions of man 
had utterly failed, crowned our humble 
endeavours with complete success. 
I have, &c. 
Joun Ross, Captain R.N. 


-——_o——_ 
RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Tue death of this extraordinary personage 
has excited a very general interest, and a 


high degree of curiosity respecting his 
character and opinions. We know no better 
means of gratifying this feeling, than by 
inserting a brief memoir, written by him- 
self to his Secretary :—. 


“ My dear Friend, 


“ In conformity with the wish you have 
frequently expressed, that I should give you 
an outline of my life, I have now the plea- 
sure to send you the following very brief 
sketch. 

‘ My ancestors were Brahmins of a high 
order, and from time immemorial were 
devoted to the religious duties of their race, 
down to my fifth progenitor, who about 140 
years ago gave fup spiritual exercises for 
worldly pursuits and aggrandizement. His 
descendants ever since have followed his 
example, and, according to the usual fate 
of courtiers, with various success, sometimes 
rising to honour, and sometimes falling ; 
sometimes rich and sometimes poor, some- 
times exulting in success, sometimes miser- 
able through disappointment. But my 
maternal ancestors being of the sacerdotal 
order by profession as well as by birth, and 
of a family than which none holds a higher 
rank in that profession, have, up to the 
present day, uniformly adhered to a life of 
religious observance and devotion, prefer- 
ring peace and tranquillity of mind to the 
excitements of ambition, and all the allure- 
ments of worldly grandeur. 

“In conformity with the usage of my 

ternal race, and the wish of my father, 

studied the Persian and Arabic languages, 
these being accomplishments indispensable 
to those who attached themselves to the 
courts of the Mahommedan princes; and, 
agreeably to the usage of my maternal rela- 
tions, I devoted myself to the study of 
Sanscrit, and the theological works written 
in it, which contain the body of Hindoo 
literature, law, and religion. 

“* When about the age of sixteen, I com- 

a manuscript, calling in question the 
validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos. This, together with my known 
sentiments on that subject, having produced 
a coolness between me and my immediate 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and 

through different countries, chiefly 
within, but some beyond, the bounds of 
Hindostan, with a feeling of great aversion 
to the establishment of the British power in 
India. When I had reached the age of 
twenty, my father recalled and restored me 
to his favour; afier which I saw and began 
to associate with Europeans, and soon after 
made myself tolerably acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding 
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them generally more intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in their conduct, I gave up 
my prejudices against them, and became 
inclined in their favour, feeling persuaded 
that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead most speedily and surely to the ame- 
lioration of the native inhabitants. I enjoyed 
the confidence of several of them, even in 
their public capacity. My continued con- 
troversies with the Brahmins on the subject 
of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning 
widows, and other pernicious practices, 
revived and increased their animosity against 
me with renewed force; and, through their 
influence with my family, my father was 
again obliged to withdraw his countenance 
openly, though his limited pecuniary sup- 
was still continued to me. 

“ After my father’s death, I opposed the 
advocates of idolatry with still greater bold- 
ness: availing myself of the art of printing, 
now established in India, I published van- 
ous works and —— against their errors, 
in the native and foreign 5 soa This 
raised such a feeling against me, that I was 
at last deserted by every person, except two 
or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the 
nation to which they belong, I always feel 
grateful. The ground which I took in all 
my controversies, was not that of opposition 
to Brahminism, but to a perversion of it: 
and I endeavoured to shew, that the idola- 
try of the Brahmins was contrary to the 
practice of their ancestors, and the principles 
of the ancient books and authorities which 
they profess to revere and obey. Notwith. 
standing the violence of the opposition and 
resistance to my opinions, several highly 
respectable — both among my own 
relations and others, began to adopt the 
same sentiments. 

“T now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, 
and obtain, by personal observation, a more 
thorough insight into its manners, customs, 
religion,. and political institutions. I re. 
frained, however, from carrying this inteution 
into effect, until my friends, who coincided 
in my sentiments, should be increased in 
number and strength. My expectations 
having at length been realized, in November, 
1830, I embarked for England, as the dis- 
cussion of the East India Company's charter 
was expected to come on, by which the 
treatment of the natives of India, and its 
future government, would be determined for 
many years to come; and an appeal to the 
king in council, against the abolition of 
the practice of burning Hindoo widows, was 
to be heard before the privy council ; and 
his majesty, the emperor of Delhi, had like- 
wise commissioned me to bring before the 


authorities in England, certain encroach- 
ments on his rights by the East India 
Company. I accordingly arrived in Eng- 
land in April, 1831. 

“TI hope you will excuse the brevity ox 
this sketch, as I have no leisure at present 
to enter into particulars ; and I remain, &c. 

“Rammonun Ror.” 


—=—— 
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Tue latter part of the /Estival season was 
wet and showery ; its commencement was 
identical with the tremendous gale which 
visited our eastern shores on the 31st of 
August; this gale was very destructive, 
and was accompanied with heavy rain, 
which fell without intermission from about 
64 p.m. on the 30th, until 74 p.m. on the 
3ist. It appears to have been confined 
principally to the eastern parts of our 
island, ‘as Mr. Giddy, of Penzance, states, 
in his report of the weather, published in 
the Philosophical Magazine, that the 31st 
was fair, and that he observed a shower ; 
on the 30th he mentions heavy rain. The 
direction of the wind at London was prin- 
cipally north-west ; it was also north-west 
at Penzance, while at Boston its direction 
was northerly, and Mr. Veall, the meteorolo- 
gical observer there, states that it “blew a 
hurricane all day; ships were wrecked, 
orchards stripped, and trees blown up by 
the roots.” From this day rain fell, more 
or less, until September the 4th: the 5th, 
6th, and 7th were very fine, but accompa- 
nied with wind : rain fell again on the 8th, 
and the herbage was recovering its green 
appearance, which it had lost during the 
dry weather that distinguished the early 
part of this season: several self-sown plants 
were observed breaking ground at this 
time, particularly chickweed, marygold, 
some species of cranesbill, &c. The flow- 
ers of the chickweed, and dandelion, were 
also becoming general, and some seedling 
wallflowers were noticed coming into blos- 
som. This bursting, as it were, of some 
plants into life at this season, had a very 
interesting appearance, when several others 
were decaying, and the falling leaves pro- 
claimed the approach of cold and cheerless 
winter. A little fine weather occurred 
about the 12th, and the remainder of the 
month, which closed the season, was gene- 
rally showery: this presented a striking con- 
trast to the Boe clear ‘weather that occurred 
about the same time last year. In our next 
we shall give the anemonal periods of this 
part of the Astival season, with their mean 
temperature, Kc. 








GLEANINGS. 


Roman iquity.— An interesting discovery has 
ay pe Roa a Bn em 
the gates of St. Sebastian and St, Paul. 
made by Sosos Pergamus, 
mentioned by Pliny, (lib. 33. sect 25,) has been 
mosaic rep’ the of a 
a floor,—bones of chickens, fish, let- 
mouse gnawing these fragments, &c. 
doves on a vase were —. 

, bat this part of the work has 
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.—Few persons, when speaking of 
national debt, form to themselves ee and ade- 
= notions of its maguitade. Eight 
and 


as easily spoken as eight hundred thousand, 
en in figures it is but ending Cares ciphers 
to the one, to transform it into other, It is 
fully ible of the 
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it is then, and 
A the full pleni- 
its vastness : thas—The whole population of 

it eee or 900,000,000; of 
Ireland, about 25,000,000 ; and of 
London 1,500,000: therefore, our debt, equally di- 
vided, would be about t or, at least, 17s. 9d. te 
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; every in Great Britain and Ire) 3 

to every one in London. Consequently, with bread 
it now is, at 2d. per od: and if, ing 

f Thedaee. tf canees ore iem be sufficient for the sub- 

sistence of an individual, our debt would 
; all the population of the 142 days, or nearly 5 
¢ months ; ali in Great Britain and Ireland above 14 

pee and all in London nearly 234 years, or 
to the year 2066. Such is our debt, or what 
ee ens eee 
"s securit, 

Mamas "ie ree ivodli we be wicked, toes 
| should any future Pitt, or any other great debt- 
making pon Ang arise, that some effectual check 
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that'a great dis- 
generate steam 
se of facl. An 
applied, and the 
compass, as the 
can always be pro- 
- Should this improvement realize the hopes of 
the inventors, it is evident that the longest voyages 
on be performed by steam vessels, 
which have of late been gradually yielding, in such 
cases, to sailing ships.— Lit. Gas. 
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an earth 
pg power of water to counteract their weight, 
there be denizens of the land. But of such 


speculation there is no end. 


q 
perfect preservation. A plan, elevation, and a mi- 
nute description of this hi Auly 
have been communi to. the Society of Aoti- 
quaries ; and the public anticipate, with no ordioary 
the mg pay of these documents ; for 
jis building is on a small sca'e, com: of 
materials, and placed in a less refi region 
‘ompeii. yet, like that celebrated city, its dis- 
interment brings us immediately to the manners and 
customs of the Irish fifteen or twenty centuries ago. 


GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Senses ible Witnesses.—1f, in the heat of 
into a cave, we become sensible 


sot uty iter we dostad but if 


are conscious presence of a 

Now, a th L 
of these occasions, will show 
perature ; and, im fact, the air 

the same temperature at all 
year. ‘the body, however, being, in 
, removed from a warm atmosphere into 
a colder one, and, in the other case, from a very 
cold atmosphere into one of a higher temperature, 
becomes, in the latter case, sensible of warmth, and, 
in the former, of cold. 
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iterary Notices. 





Just Published. 


National Portrait Coley. Part 55.—Sir Josh. Rey- 
nolds, P.R.A.; Michael Faraday, Esq.; and the 
Rev. Professor e 

National! Portrait Gallery, (new edition,) Part VI. 
the King of the Belgiaus; Sir Thomas wrence, 


-R.A.; @ Howe. 

Part XX XIII. of Baines’s History of Lancashire. 

Part IX. of the Lakes—Westmorland, Cumber- 
land, Durham, and Northumberland. 

Part I. of a German Translation of the above Work. 

Ditto. of a French Translation. 

The Pulpit, Vol. XXII. containing Fifty Sermons ; 
with a Portrait of Dr. Adam Clarke. 

The Fathers—John of Whitechurch, and Bartho- 

w of Charmouth—of the Wesley Family: and 
References to their Times, By W. Beal. 
The Christian’s Golden Harp: or, Promises of 
ure in Verse. By W.C.D. ; dedicated, by per- 
m to James Montgomery, Esq. 

The Book of Science ; a Familiar Introduction to 
the Principles of Natural Philossphy : with upwards 
of Two Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

occasion: y the Death of the Rev. 
¥ bh ieghes, A.M. one of the Secretaries of the 


Congregation at on Sunday, Oct. 13, 
By = Sh , author of “ Thoughts on Private 
D, 


c. 

The Commentaries of John Calvin on the Epistle 
to the Romans ; to which is prefixed his Life, by 
Theodore Beza. Translated by F. Sibson, A. B., 
Trinity ae ge Dublio, 12mo. 

‘The Life of the late Dr. Adam Clarke ; from Ori- 
be 2 a Member of his Family. Vol. 111. 

De , 

Paternal Advice, chiefly to Young Men. on Enter- 

ing into Life ; a new and enlerged edition. 


In the Press. 


A New Edition of Wilberforce’s Practical View ; 
with a Memoir of the Author. 

A New Edition of the Works of Hannah More; 
with a Memoir of the Author: in Thirty-five Paris, 
forming Eight Volumes :—Part I. nearly ready, 

A Grammar of Astrology ; written by Zadkiel the 


Romar Coins ; from the earliest period of the Ro- 
man Coinage to the Extinction of the Empire under 
Constantine Paleoiogos. By J. Y. Akerman. 

A New English Version of Cuvier's “ Regne Ani- 
mele, or Anima! Kingdom ; with Five Hundred Co- 
lou Engravings. 

A Pocket Eapereor of the New Testament ; in one 

y T.K 


thin volume. eyworth. 
Book of the Unveiling; an Exposition, with 
Notes. 1 vol. post Bro. 

Fanaticism. By the Author of “ Natural History 
of Enthusiasm,” “‘ Saturday Evening, &c.” 

The Third, end concluding Volume of Colonel 
Hodges’ Narrative of the Expedition to Powen is 
in a state of gos forwardness, and will be published 
early in the Winter. 

A Treatise on Field Fortification; and other sub- 
jects connected with the Duties of the Field Engineer. 
By J. S. Macaulay, in in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. To be illustrated with; Twelve highly- 
finished Plates. 

The Charch at Philippi; or, the Faith and Conduct 
of the Early Christians illustrated. By the Author 
of “the Pastor of Blamont,” 12mo. 
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